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Take My Course, Please! 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF HUMOR 


veryone loves a good laugh. Humor is a universal human attribute, 
= and every society has jokes of some form or another. However, humor 
has long been thought too unimportant to consider philosophically. 
Thankfully, that has recently changed. In the last decade, the philosophy 


of humor has become a recognized subfield of the discipline. 


This course is designed as an introduction to the questions and proposed 
answers philosophers are considering. The course is divided into three 
sections: general questions about humor, humor theory, and humor ethics. 
Each of these sections is comprised of eight lectures. 


The first section starts by setting out the object of this course’s study, humor, 
in its universality and multiple forms. Topics in this section include the 
universality of humor, the objectivity of humor, the relationship between 
jokes and truth, comedy and tragedy, and satire. 


The middle section of the course is dedicated to what philosophers call 
humor theory. The foundational questions for this section include: What 
is humor? What makes a joke a joke? Is it possible to determine parameters 
that make a given utterance an act of humor? These lectures look at the 
work of philosophers both ancient and contemporary, and examine different 
philosophical accounts of humor. 


The final section of the series considers humor ethics. It can hurt to be 
the butt of a joke, and a common question is if there are jokes only certain 
people can tell. Topics covered in this section include the morality of humor, 
the timing of jokes after an incident that inspires them, and the question of 
what moral standard professional comedians should be held to. 


Humor is interwoven into the fabric of human society. This course dedicates 
itself to the questions of what exactly humor is and what roles it plays. m 


THE UNIVERSALITY 
OF HUMOR 


LECTOREN 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF HUMOR LECTURE 1 


hilosophers have been writing about humor at least since Plato in the 
a 4" century BCE, but it is only in the last couple of decades or so that 
philosophy of humor has been recognized as a legitimate subfield of 
philosophy with professional organizations and a blossoming literature. 
Humor is a multifaceted, intricate philosophical concept. This lecture looks 


at how it manifests in different cultures and societies. 


CULTURE AND HUMOR 


Humor is a rich philosophical topic precisely because it seems to be 
everywhere. Wherever there are humans, there is humor. For example, think 
of what is probably the first joke many people experience: peek-a-boo. Once 
people acquire the ability to understand that things they can no longer see 
still exist, they use it as a joke by hiding a thing and making it reappear. 


A 


Comedic television programs are broadcast from every country. If there 
is a culture, there is humor there. While all cultures have humor, there is 
a question of whether they all mean the same thing by humor. Cultural 
relativism is the view that the concept of humor is culture dependent. What 
is meant by the notion of humor in one culture is different from what is 
meant by humor in a different culture. 
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The main piece of evidence that cultural relativists point to is the fact that 
people often do not find the humor of other cultures funny. For example, 
locals may find something hilarious, but visitors will not even realize that 
there has been a joke made. 


Universalists, on the other hand, will contend that there is a difference 
between humor and the content of humor. It may be true that specific 
jokes require background knowledge, but while the meat of the joke might 
be local, the formal structure of the joke might be found cross-culturally. 


HUMOR AND POWER 


Another philosophical debate about humor is this: Do jokes about that 
which is revered in a society impinge upon the reverence? To those in power, 
it will often seem to be so. Humor is seen as a subversive force in society. The 
source of this power seems to come from three elements. The first is that 
people often use humor to degrade something. To be the butt of a joke is 
to be diminished. 


The second is that the nature of many jokes is to invoke a frame shift or 
some other mechanism that forces a person to see the familiar in a way 
that is unusual. If a person’s power comes from having people see things 
the way that person wants them seen, 
anything that implies that there are 
multiple interpretations may be 
a threat. 


Finally, humor often comes from the 
disaffected. Sociologist W. E. B. Du 
Bois wrote of a double consciousness 
that members of a minority group 
will be forced to adopt. Everyone sees 
the world through the concepts of the 
powerful, but those in the out-group 
will also have their own sense of the 
world. This often leads to the ability 
to create humor out of the conflicts 


between these two ways of seeing. 
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HUMOR AS A CONTINUUM 


Humor can be seen in some societies as a threat. In others, it is regarded 
as a virtue. Philosophers can classify societies along a continuum, with one 
extreme being gelastic—that is, embracing humor as a healthy expression of 
life. Scholars refer to the other extreme as agelastic. In these societies, humor 
is seen as unhealthy, undesirable, and the mark of vice, sin, or evil. Humor 
is to be avoided according to the norms of the agelastic society. 


These distinctions can be thought of 
along the lines of the early sociologist 
Pitirim Sorokin’s distinction between 
ideational and sensate cultures. 
A society is ideational, according 
to Sorokin, if it seeks truth in the 
spiritual, in the abstract, and in the 
structure of asystem. A society is 
sensate if it seeks truth in the material, 
in the worldly, and in the experiential. 


The ideational society is one where 
the core commitment is to principles, 
values, and beliefs. They regard fidelity to those ideas and ideals as central 
to being a true member of the society. The sensate society is one where what 
is real, valuable, and important is tangible. It is the ends that are important, 
and means are worthwhile or not based upon how successful they are. 
According to Sorokin, individual societies change over time, oscillating 
between what he terms the ideational and the sensate. 


In a similar fashion, it is possible to think of some societies as gelastic and 
others as agelastic. The difference here is similar to that pointed out by 
Sorokin, but subtly different. As in Sorokin’s model, where the society 
seeks truth can be seen as an indicator of which part of the continuum the 
society occupies. However, instead of looking to abstract rules or pragmatic 
gains, the difference here is whether the society looks at truth as an object 
or the result of a process. 
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Object-oriented societies will see truth as fixed—that is, as a thing unto 
itself. There is a single, unique truth, and one must know it and live 
according to it. To question the truth is to undermine its importance and 
authority. Process-oriented societies see truth as the end result of a process. 
Truth is not something someone is given, but something they discover. One 
may never have absolute truth, but by properly engaging in the right sort of 
cognitive endeavor, one will be led closer and closer to it. 


These process-oriented societies tend to be more gelastic. Societies that place 
the emphasis on the messy, exciting, and frustrating means of uncovering 
truth will also be those for which humor will be consistent with their way 
of seeing the world. Object-oriented societies, on the other hand, tend to 
be agelastic. In these societies, there is a fixed and absolute truth. Making 
jokes requires shifting the mind from one viewpoint to another, and that 
means that at least one of them is a false view. Humor is a dangerous device 
that pulls the mind away from what it should believe. 


DARK HUMOR: A SOVIET JOKE 


Humor still exists in an agelastic society—that is, asociety that 
frowns upon humor. However, it becomes an underground 
phenomenon, shared between those who recognize each other 
as mutually safe. The humor is often dark and pointed, exposing 
flaws of those in power in a hushed tone. A classic from Soviet times 
is this: 

A judge comes out of his 
courtroom, laughing out loud. 
Acolleague asks, “What is so 
funny?” The judge says that he 
just heard the funniest joke. 
“So, tell me,” says his colleague. 


“Are you crazy?” says the judge. 
“| just sentenced the man to 10 
years’ hard labor for telling that 
joke.” 
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RELIGIOSITY, SOCIETY, AND HUMOR 


One should not take the religiosity of a culture to imply a gelastic status 
because there are both object- and process-oriented approaches to religion. 
Zen Buddhism, for example, teaches through paradoxical koans that force 
the mind to wrestle with seemingly inconsistent competing understandings. 
The Jewish Talmudic tradition, with its multiple interpretations of Torah 
passages, likewise is quite process oriented. 


That is not to say that there are not Buddhist and Jewish thinkers who 
adopt an object-oriented approach. Similarly, there are object-oriented and 
process-oriented approaches to Christian theology. Nor can atheists be put 
on one side or the other. 


However, there does tend to be a correlation between being more process 
oriented and being open to the value of humor and thus more gelastic. Those 
who are more object oriented see humor as an indication of an ethical flaw 
and therefore are more agelastic. 


However, this lecture does not make any claim in terms of one being 
right and the other wrong, or one being better than the other. It is simply 
a descriptive claim about the large-scale understanding and sociopolitical 
place of humor within the society. 


Suggested Reading 


Holt, Stop Me if You've Heard This. 
McGraw and Warner, The Humor Code. 


Questions to Consider 


1 Why does the joyful nature of humor lead us to think that it is 
culturally insignificant? 


2 Does the fact that only the fool can speak truth to the king mean that 
the truth is not seen within the joke or is taken less seriously because 
it is in joke form? 


THE OBJECTIVITY 
OF HUMOR 


ECTURE 


THE OBJECTIVITY OF HUMOR LECTURE 2 


he generally accepted position is that humor is subjective. This claim 

is entirely false. To show why, this lecture examines the notions of 

humor and subjectivity. An understanding of those two notions 
shows why humor is in reality an objective concept. 


DEFINING SUBJECTIVISM 


The word subjectivism has as its root 
subject. In philosophy, there is a long 
history of distinguishing the subject 
from the object. Consider the father of 
modern philosophy, René Descartes. In 
his most famous work, Meditations on 
First Philosophy, Descartes invites the 
reader to think about wax. He holds in 
his hand a piece of wax. It is yellow. It 
smells like honey. It is soft to the touch. 
It tastes sweet. The wax is an object 
with properties. 


All of those properties are components 
of one’s inner experience of the thing. In 
this exercise, Descartes is the subject. The 
subject is the one experiencing an object. 
The object—in this case, the wax—is the 
thing experienced. The wax itself is 


different from Descartes’s experience of it. 


In sum, subjectivity means that which is completely a part of the subject, 
not the object. Objectivity means that which is in the object. There will be 
subjective experiences of the objective, but the source of those subjective 
experiences is a real thing beyond the subject, having an effect on the subject. 


An example of something that is truly subjective is a person’s favorite ice 
cream flavor. If Demetri ask Juanita what her favorite ice cream flavor is, 
and she says honestly, “Chocolate,” there is nothing in the world that can 
challenge that claim. There is no rational argument that will make her 
change her mind. 


10 
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If Demetri says that vanilla tastes better to him, then that is also true. 
Though they have different favorites, they do not actually disagree about 
anything. Because taste is subjective, there is no point of contention between 
them. Chocolate does taste better to her and vanilla does taste better to him. 
That is a mark of subjectivity. 


A statement is subjective if it is not about the world, but solely about the 
internal experience of a subject. If something is a subjective matter, then 
those who say differently from each other are not really disagreeing about 
anything. If there is a point of contention between them, then it is about 
something outside of their experience—that is, it is an objective matter. It 
is a matter of the object, not just of the subjective experience. 


DISTINCTIONS 


Two distinctions are vital to understanding the objectivity of humor. The 
first is between humor and laughter. Laughter is a physiological occurrence. 
It is something that someone with a body does. Laughter can be a reaction 
to humor, but it is only one stimulus that creates laughter; for instance, 
tickling, extreme stress, or intoxication can also cause laughter. Humor is 
a potential stimulus, and laughter is a potential reaction. 


LAUGH YOGA 


Groups in India take part in an 
activity called laugh yoga. The 
physiological effects of laughter 
on the body have been shown 
to be very beneficial to one’s 
health. The idea was hatched 
to create groups who 
gather to reap those 
benefits together. 
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There is also a difference between humor and funniness. A working 
definition of funniness is “the proclivity to give rise to amusement, mirth, 
and laughter.” If something is funny, then when a person is exposed to it, 
they will experience certain emotional and physiological effects. Results of 
funniness include reflexive smiles and laughter. 


The funniness of something can cause laughter, but funniness itself is 
not the same thing as laughter. Similarly, humor can be endowed with 
funniness, but humor is not itself the same thing as funniness. Much humor 
may aspire to be funny, but some aspirations fail to be met. 


THE SUBJECTIVITY OF LAUGHTER 


This lecture now turns to consider the subjectivity of laughter, funniness, 
and humor one by one. The easiest case is that of laughter: It is a bodily 
phenomenon. It certainly has a cognitive element, but laughter is not 
entirely a matter of internal mental experience. Laughter is objective, 
not subjective. 


THE SUBJECTIVITY OF HUMOR 


Next up is the question of whether humor is subjective. When most people 
make the claim that humor is subjective, they really mean that different 
people enjoy different kinds of comedy. Different people find different 
jokes funny to different degrees. It is certainly true that there are tastes 
in humor, but this claim does not answer the question of whether or not 
funniness is subjective. 


To draw an analogy, consider this example: It must be true that taste in food 
is subjective. Some people love fish, and some people hate fish. However, 
whether or not fish can be considered food is not subjective: It is an objective 


fact that fish is food. 
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Next, consider this example: A man makes a joke to his wife about her 
cooking, and she takes offense to it. The man might say, “I was only joking.” 
In reply, the woman might say, “You are trying to say nasty things about 
the meal. You weren’t just being funny.” An argument has ensued. The fact 
that the couple is disagreeing over whether it was a joke or not means that 


there is an objective fact of the matter. 


If humor were subjective, then they could not disagree about whether the 
husband was making a joke. If humor were subjective, then if the husband 
thought it was a joke, then it was a joke to him. If the wife thought it was 
not a joke, then it was not a joke to her. That is what would be required 
if humor were subjective, but that is not the case: It was a joke or it wasn’t 
a joke. It could have been a bad joke or inappropriate joke, but it was still 
a joke. A joke does not have to be good or successful to qualify as a joke. 


THE SUBJECTIVITY OF FUNNINESS 


To sum up the above two sections: Laughter is not subjective. It isan objective 
fact of the world whether you laugh or not. Humor is not subjective. It is an 
objective fact of the world whether an utterance is a joke or not. The final 
question of this lecture is this: Is funniness subjective? 


THE OBJECTIVITY OF HUMOR LECTURE 2 


The answer is that it depends upon the definition of funniness. If we 
take funniness to be a version of taste, similar to taste in food, then it 
is subjective. Interestingly, however, there is large-scale agreement about 
when a joke is funny. At a comedy show, for example, people tend to laugh 
together at the same point. 


Additionally, there is wide-ranging agreement on who is funny. Take, for 
example, professional comedians: There are masters of comedy who are 
clearly better at being funny than the vast majority of other people in their 
field. That doesn’t mean that there are not hidden gems in the comedy 
world, but that there are some comedians whose appeal is so broad that any 
explanation seems to include some objective elements of funniness. 


Perhaps the important test in terms of the objectivity or subjectivity of 
funniness is the rational argument test. Could a person change their mind 
about the funniness of a joke based on rational argument? Are there reasons 
why someone finds something funny, or is it simply an experience internal 
to their mind? 


Complicating these questions is the fact that the funniness of some jokes 
can be accounted for. Their structure, cleverness, word choice, and timing 
clearly help make or break the joke. However, people also find jokes that 
work for no apparent reason funny. In the end, while humor and laughter 
are objective, it’s harder to tell with funniness. 


Suggested Reading 


Gimbel, Jsn’t that Clever. 
Morreall, Comic Relief. 


Questions to Consider 


1 Given that some comedians are widely considered to be comic 
geniuses, does that mean that taste in humor is objective? 


2 When you explain why you find a given joke funny, are you implicitly 
holding humor to be objective? 
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THE SCIENCE OF LAUGHTER LECTURE 3 


he purpose of this lecture is to examine what science can reveal about 
T laughter. Laughter is a physiological effect—that is, something that 
comes from the body in certain social situations. This lecture looks 
at the differences in laughter between children and adults, and then at 


evolutionary theories on laughter. 


STIMULATING LAUGHTER IN THE BRAIN 


Many different stimuli can produce laughter. These different causes of 
laughter take different pathways through the brain, but the last few steps 
in the brain’s motor region are all the same. 


Tickling, for example, starts in the hypothalamus. 
The hypothalamus is the part of the brain that 
regulates hormones and takes care of involuntary 
actions such as heartbeats and breathing. It also 
releases certain neurochemicals automatically 
when people perceive things in the environment. 


When a person perceives a threat, they get a boost of 

adrenaline thanks to the hypothalamus in order to kick in the fight-or- 
flight reflex. This is actually the same part of the hypothalamus that is active 
when a person is tickled. The brain considers tickling a form of attack, but 
when the expected harm does not appear, it signals the laughing reflex. 


Laughter from humor, on the other hand, involves several parts of the higher 
brain. It is a complex interplay of many regions, but important among them 
are three. For verbal jokes, the right frontal lobe just above the right eye is 
triggered. This is the area that is involved in making plans, coming up with 
explanations, and self-control. 


Also involved is the left superior frontal gyrus. These are the folds on the 
top-front of the left side of the brain. It is responsible for self-awareness. The 
third part involved is the anterior cingulate. This is the part of the brain 
that is involved in problem solving, error detection, emotional response, and 
motivation. It is the part that allows people to hold in mind contrasting 
possibilities and evaluate them. 
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The parts of the brain that spark laughter are affected by a number of 
environmental factors. This means that someone can be more or less likely 
to laugh based on the environment they are in. For instance, an audience in 
a smaller room is more likely to laugh at a comedian, as discussed by Scott 


Weems in his book Ha!: The Science of When We Laugh and Why. 


LAUGHTER IN CHILDREN 


As children grow into adults, the way they perceive jokes changes. From 
six months to one year of age, humans establish object permanence—that 
is, the ability to recognize that something out of sight is not gone, just 
somewhere else. Once this is a part of how a person understands the world, 
they are able to derive great pleasure from peek-a-boo. 


At two years of age, humans begin to make sense of language and the 
expected uses of objects. For example, at this age, someone pretending to 
eat a banana without peeling it will likely come off as funny. 


Pre-teens reach a cognitive stage where they can get a sense 
of abstractions. Before six, the brain cannot tell sarcasm 
from bona fide communication and cannot tell a lie 
from a joke. However, from the age of six through the | 
teenage years, the sophistication has sufficiently arisen £ 


to appreciate standard jokes. 


From 10-12 years old, there is an uptick in 
inappropriate or toilet humor. The main task 
at this age is internalizing social rules, and so 
anything that violates them is considered funny. 

This style of humor is markedly more present 
with males than females. 


The teen years bring to an end the stages 
of rapid cognitive development. Sadly, 

the peak laughter years also end. People 

laugh much more often and heartily 
when they are children, but the older 
they get, the less they laugh. 
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LAUGHTER IN ADULTS 


For adults, laughter is not a reaction to something 
they find funny, but rather a social signal. It 
becomes what psychologist Robert Provine 
calls a “social lubricant.” He studies 
contagious behaviors. These include 
yawning and laughing. 


In his time examining laughing behaviors, 
Provine noticed some expected and very 
unexpected results. The expected result is that 
laughter among adults is an almost exclusively 
social behavior. People are almost 30 times more 
likely to laugh when they are with other people 
than when they are alone. 


If two adults are talking, it is more often the 
speaker—not the listener— who will laugh during 
the conversation. People tend to laugh at their own 
words more often than at those of whoever they 
are speaking with. Additionally, the laughter is not 
random: People laugh most often at the end of 
their own sentences. This is frequently a social 
laugh that signals self-deprecation. 


If a person has more social power, it is more 

likely the listener will laugh at that powerful speaker’s words. 

If a person has less social power, they are more likely to laugh at their 
own words. 


LAUGHTER BETWEEN BOSSES AND EMPLOYEES 


When workers are speaking to their bosses, they are the most 
likely to laugh during the conversation. Bosses listening are the 
least likely to laugh during the conversation, although they’re 
the most likely to make jokes. 
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Adult laughter is not the laughter of children. Children laugh together, but 
for adults, the laughter is directional. It sends a social signal. This social 
laughter eases one’s ability to communicate with each other and establishes, 
or at least affirms, hierarchies. It is used as a social signal that someone is not 
a threat. Laughter also serves a role in signaling that a situation as a whole 
is not threatening. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LAUGHTER 


There are two camps of evolutionary 
explanations for the development of 
our ability to laugh at funny 
things. One camp takes 
humor and laughter to be 
direct effects of evolution; 
that is to say that laughter 
serves a functional purpose 
and funny people are better 
equipped for the world. 


The other camp says that humor 
and laughter are biologically 
based as aresult of the 
evolutionary process that 
created humans, but 
only accidentally. 
Humans live in 
groups. Because 
there is safety in numbers, it is helpful for survival to have 

a clan looking out for each other. When someone in the group 
spots danger, signals are sent putting everyone on high alert. 


Being on high alert uses a lot of energy. The brain is very focused. The heart 
rate increases. People are ready to attack or flee, and they only want to be in 
this state as long as is absolutely necessary. To get fellow group members out 
of this state, people need another signal indicating that everything is safe. 


THE SCIENCE OF LAUGHTER LECTURE 3 


This, it is surmised, is where laughter comes from and why it is a contagious 
behavior. When one member of the group starts laughing, the rest relaxes 
and also begins laughing to repeat the signal. 


Once people had the ability to laugh, they looked for other non-danger- 
based situations to cause it. In this idea, laughter developed naturally, and 
then people looked for techniques—humor—to create it at will. 


There is an indirect version of this account, too. Where the direct version 
gives an evolutionary account of the development of laughter and had humor 
develop as a result, this one surmises that perhaps humor developed first. 
The idea is that people did develop signals for placing everyone on high 
alert. Making the right sort of signal could cause everyone to adopt a stance 
of hyperawareness. Adding self-awareness to this ability could lead to people 
using humor. 


A second direct account for the evolution of humor points out that natural 
selection—that is, survival of the fittest—is only one of two selection 
mechanisms. The other is sexual selection. Certain traits are selected 
for because they aid in finding a mate. Perhaps a sense of humor is one 
such trait. 


The final line is an indirect approach. The idea is that humor is an accidental 
evolutionary development. The human mind needs to do lots of things at 
a very fast speed. However, human minds make mistakes, especially when 
thinking fast. Therefore, humans need a brain within a brain that checks 
the work of the first brain at an even quicker pace. 


Having two brains in one takes even more energy than just having one big 
brain. Therefore, humans would need some sort of motivation to spend 
energy on the second brain. As such, when the second brain finds an error 
in the work of the original brain, it would need a reward. A wave of pleasure 
is the brain’s reward for the second brain’s good work. 


However, once humans get a taste of this reward, they want more. To that 
end, they set up fake situations with errors embedded in them so that they 
can find them and get the reward. These are jokes. Jokes are just gaming 
the system that evolved along with a complex brain. 
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Which, if any of the above theories, is the right answer? Scholars don’t 
know for certain. Humans have some sense of how and why they laugh, 
but knowing only opens more questions. That necessitates a turn from 
science toward philosophy. 


Suggested Reading 


Provine, Laughter. 
Weems, Ha! 


Questions to Consider 


1 Iflaughter at jokes is a function of the human brain, and we all have 
similar neurological structures, why don’t we all find the same jokes 
equally funny? 


2 The older brain is built on the younger brain, so why don’t we just 
acquire broader senses of humor? Why do we stop finding things 
funny in the way we used to? 


TRUTH AND HUMOR 
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ome jokes are made funny by the truth within them. One example 
S is a caricature, which is only funny if the exaggerated feature of the 
target really is something that catches attention. Similarly, for political 
humor to be funny, it needs to comically represent what is really happening 
in the world. Additionally, there is observational humor, which comes from 
seeing the world from a clever or unexpected point of view. This lecture 


explores the complicated relationship between truth and humor. 


PARKING AND DRIVING 


Here is a strong observational joke that is attributed to both George 
Carlin and Gallagher: “Why do we drive on a parkway and park on 
a driveway?” 


In terms of its content and phrasing, this joke is incredibly tight. It 
shows incongruity in two directions, and itis not a cheap or obvious 
joke. Most of all, it works because it is absolutely true. 
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VIEWS ON TRUTH 


Jokes are both true and not true. They are not intended to be statements 
that convey new information about the world, but yet they are true. 
Importantly, the question of what exactly truth is has long been a point of 
interest for philosophers. 


Philosophers have developed four main philosophical accounts of truth: 


¢ Correspondence theory is the most metaphysically dependent. It 
says that there is a real world that is one way, and a sentence is true 
if it describes that way. 


+ Coherence theory does away with a connection to reality and 
concentrates on people’s internal webs of interconnected beliefs. 
A sentence is true if a person weaves it into their web in a way that 
allows it to cohere with all of the other sentences that person is 
committed to the truth of. 


* The pragmatic view holds sentences to be tools designed to 
accomplish a desired task, and a true sentence is one that does what 
we need it to do. 


* Finally, the subjective view allows that truth is a privileged status 
people afford to some, but not all, sentences. People are free to 
designate whatever sentences they choose. A person simply designates 
it as true, and it thereby becomes true for that person. 


All of these views run into sticking points when applied to the truth of 
humor. For example, under correspondence theory, a joke is true if it 
accurately describes reality, but jokes that involve deliberate exaggerations 
do not. Regarding coherence theory, people do not often weave jokes into 
what they actually believe and are committed to the truth of. 


As for the pragmatic view, it is true that jokes are clearly utterances with 
a goal: laughter. However, many jokes are not true, involving false characters, 
situations, or other fabrications. 
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Subjectivism can be disregarded for humor completely. If truth were 
subjective, then each person would have his or her own truths. However, 
in order for a joke to work, there has to be a reasonable belief that what the 
teller holds to be true resembles what the audience holds to be true. If not, 
communication itself, much less jokes that hinge on particular background 
beliefs, would not be possible. 


The takeaway point is this: Jokes are not factual communication, but artistic 
communication. They somewhat resemble very short stories. 


SCIENTIFIC APPROACHES 


Perhaps there is some approach to truth in science that would work for 
truth in jokes. A view about scientific truth that became popular among 
philosophers of science in the 1980s is the semantic view of theories. 
Before this account, the assumption among scientists and philosophers 
was that scientific theories were sets of sentences. For example, Newton’s 
theory was composed of the three laws of motion and the law of 


universal gravitation. 
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Some philosophers thought that they could go through these axioms, see 
which ones were true or at least well supported by evidence, and then say 
something about the truth of the theory. Other philosophers argued that 
thinkers could never test individual axioms, but could only test entire 
groups together. Theories stand or fall as a collection of interdependent 
sentences. Either way, theories could be set out as sets of axiomatic sentences 
that could then be determined to be true or false. 


Then, the semantic view of theories came along and held that scientific 
theories were not sets of sentences at all. Rather, they were sets of 
models. A theory creates a simplified model of the system it is trying 
to explain. 


Models are not, strictly speaking, true or false. Rather, they are better or 
worse. Better models give better explanations and a better understanding. 
The goal of science is to come up with increasingly better models. Perhaps 
this, then, is a useful way to think of truth in truth jokes. Jokes are not 
accurate descriptions of the thing being joked about, but rather can be 
thought of as a simplified model. 


Suggested Reading 
Berger, Blind Men and Elephants. 


Carroll, Humour. 
Question to Consider 


1 What is the difference between a joke like “Why did the chicken cross 


the road?” and a humorous short story like those of Mark Twain? 
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relationship between comedy and tragedy: Does comedy emerge 
from tragedy, or is comedy the opposite of tragedy? What is the 
relationship between comedy and tragedy? 


T= lecture seeks to answer some questions about the complicated 


THE ROOTS OF TRAGEDY AND COMEDY 


Classical Athens provided much of what became the modern notions of 
comedy and tragedy. The Greeks provided the image that represents the 
theater: the smiling and frowning theatrical masks. These masks not only 
represent tragedy and comedy, but are the symbols of Melpomene and 
Thalia, two of the muses—that is, the Greek goddesses of inspiration. 


In the great works of the Greek playwrights, formalized plot elements 
distinguish tragedies from comedies. These differences allowed for the 
creation of literary theory, and the person who developed the first theoretical 
approach to drama was Aristotle. His book, Poetics, presented the first 
complete literary theory and comprised two sections. 


The first section was dedicated to working out a full understanding of 
tragedy and the second section to developing a full understanding of 
comedy. Only the section regarding tragedy has survived to the modern day. 
However, scholars do have access to a later book, the Tractatus coislinianus 
(The Treatise on Comedy). That book comes from a period later than 
Aristotle, but has been determined by scholars to be a commentary on the 
lost book of Aristotle’s Poetics. 
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ARISTOTLE ON COMEDY AND TRAGEDY 


The classical scholar Richard Janko studied book one and the fragments of 
this treatise on comedy and created what he believes is something close to 
what the Aristotelian work probably said. For Aristotle, tragedy must start 
with a hero. The key to a tragedy being truly tragic is that the audience 
must start by seeing the best in humanity. 


However, the hero oversteps their human bounds and is brought down. The 
tribulations of the hero fill the audience with fear—but when the audience 
leaves at the end of the play, they experience catharsis as they move past the 
negative emotions brought on by the play. 


If tragedy requires a hero, comedy requires a clown, sgt% 
fool, or caricature. It requires human flaws. Instead of (ZB 
a representation that exaggerates how great humans qe 
can be, comedy begins with humanity at its lowest, 
ugliest, and most basic level. The comic figure might 


mispronounce words, repeat himself, or speak 
complete nonsense. 


The effect of the comedy is laughter. Laughter can 
be generated by the comic figure in two ways: 
things being different or things being alike. 
Difference is the representation of deception. 
Comic figures may lie or may be mistaken. 


The second way laughter is generated—by 

making things alike—is through imitation. 

This can generate laughter in two ways 

depending on if the representation is apt or 
inapt. In an apt representation of similarity, 
the audience laughs when they recognize the 
representation. However, when the character 
mimicking another is very different, then 
the impersonation becomes humorous. For 
example, if someone of low status is passing 
himself off as someone of high status, the 
effect is funny. 
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DIFFERING VIEWS 


Not all philosophers agree with Aristotle. 
Aristotle sees tragedy and comedy as distinct 
forms. Other thinkers have argued that there is 
an interconnection between them. 


The writer Arthur Asa Berger sees comedy 
emerging as a reaction to a tragic world. Berger 
argues that the human condition is one in which 
people are born into lives of suffering. By finding 
humor in mistakes and unfortunate events, 
individuals transform into people more capable 
of flourishing in this life. 


The comic does not result in catharsis, Berger argues counter to Aristotle. 
Rather, it results in cathexis. Where the classical notion of catharsis is 
a purging of emotions leading to a necessarily positive resulting psychological 
state, cathexis, a Freudian term, is the converse. Cathexis is an intentional 
seeking to well up great emotional energy for the sake of releasing it. 


For Freud, cathexis could be positive or negative. In the case of Berger’s 
account of humor, however, it is a positive. Instead of Aristotelian 
catharsis, in which the audience feels negative emotions in order to let them 
go, rather, the audience experiences comic energy that is life affirming 
and celebratory. 


In this way, Berger, as well as other philosophers of humor like Lydia Amir 
and Simon Critchley, argue that humor comes from pain and that comedy 
develops out of tragedy. Comedy and tragedy are not distinct in content, 
just in how they allow the audience to view the tragic content of life. 


TRAGEDY PLUS TIME 


And old saying goes that comedy is tragedy plus time. The idea is that life 
involves suffering. When someone suffers pain, they can only see that pain, 
but over time, the pain lessens. With the dissolution of the pain, the person 
is able to step back and see the tragic event through a new lens. 
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From these new points of view, a person can cast the tragic events in 
a light that shows them to be quite different, perhaps absurd. People can 
re-create the events in a way that brings out new aspects and connection. 
In this way, people can derive humor from exactly that which had 
brought pain. 


Aristotle argues that the comic and the tragic are different in form and 
content, but the same in effect. Contemporary thinkers argue that the 
comic and the tragic are different in form but the same in content, and 
different in the effect. 


JOHN MORREALL 


John Morreall is the father of the contemporary philosophy of humor. In his 
book Comic Relief: A Comprehensive Philosophy of Humor, he examines the 
tragedy/comedy distinction, but not purely in terms of definition. 


Morreall notes that within the academic community it has long been the 
case that tragedy is taken to be emotionally and intellectually serious. 
Comedy, on the other hand, is seen as light, trivial, and intellectually 
vacuous. Morreall takes issue with this characterization. He argues 
that comedy is at least as intellectually valuable as tragedy, if not 
more valuable. 


Tragedies teach the audience about the virtue of perseverance. The hero 
will succeed only by not giving up. Comedies, in contrast, feature flawed 
characters who fail spectacularly, often in absurd ways. 


However, comedies also have happy endings. To produce a happy ending 
from failure, the comic figure does something that can be considered to be 
absurd, but ends up being effective in helping a flawed individual overcome 
a major hurdle. The comic figure is creative and adaptive. 


In turn, comedy encourages the individual to be rational, critical, and 
adaptive. In today’s world, these are crucial elements of the well-formed 
moral character. As such, Morreall wants to argue, comedy is perhaps even 
more valuable than tragedy. 
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Suggested Reading 


Aristotle, Poetics. 

Bergson, Laughter. 

Morreall, Comic Relief. 

Watson, The Lost Second Book of Aristotle’s “Poetics.” 


Questions to Consider 


1 When we laugh at the misfortunes of others—for example, someone 
slipping on a banana peel—why do we feel bad for laughing? Should 
we feel equally bad if it is a staged slip? 


2 Morreall is correct: People do tend to consider the tragic to be deeper 
than the comic. Is there good reason for this? 
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LECTURE 


IRONY AND TRUTH LECTURE 6 


erhaps the place where humor and philosophy most strongly overlap 
D is in the notion of irony. Philosophers from the very beginning ofthe 
discipline have seen the search for meaning and truth to be an ironic 
endeavor. Humor, also, is filled with irony. From the writers of classical 
comedies to contemporary stand-up comedians, irony has been one of the 


major tools employed in their craft. 


UNDERSTANDING IRONY 


The term irony is slippery and is often used in different ways. The most 
common usage of the term in current discourse means a coincidence or 
synchronicity. Something is ironic, on this definition, if a desired goal is 
served or foiled by a happening that involved no intentional action on the 
part of the person whose goals are served or foiled by it. 


However, the meaning of irony most useful for discussions of comedy 
and humor is the classical sense in which what appears to be true turns 
out not to be. In this treatment of irony, there will be a multiplicity of 
possible meanings of something, and someone holds a reasonable but false 


interpretation that gets corrected later on. 
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IRONY AND TRUTH LECTURE 6 


IRONY IN HUMOR AND PHILOSOPHY 


Not all humor is ironic, but a lot of humor does employ irony. The same is 
true of philosophy. The goal of philosophy is to take a reader who lacks the 
truth and, by the end of the reading of the work of philosophy, to have the 
reader know the truth by employing rational steps which the unenlightened 
reader already believes. 


Irony is where Western philosophy 
starts. The first momentous 
philosophical figure in the Western 
tradition is Plato, whose works depict 
Socrates engaging in philosophical 
discourse with a series of figures. 
The heart of these dialogues is 
Socratic irony. 


The irony is that Socrates, proclaimed 
by the gods to be the wisest in Athens, 
always claimed to know nothing. In 
almost all of Plato’s works, Socrates 
speaks with someone who thought he 
knew something. Socrates would ask 
him what he knew. He would respond, 
and the trap was set. 


The interlocutor would start with a claim that seemed to make sense. Socrates 
would ask a couple of questions to start clarifying the language, then more 
questions about the content of the claim. Ultimately, a contradiction would 
arise, and the interlocutor would be shown to be completely wrong, and 
the person who knew nothing would be shown to be the wiser of the two. 


IRONY THROUGH THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


In the ironic theater of the classical Greek period, there is a truth. The 
gods—or the chorus—know it, but the character does not. The character 
labors under a false belief and acts rationally given it, but as the truth works 
its way out, the mistakes are the source of either the comedy or the tragedy. 
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While there is irony in Greek comedy, perhaps the most famous example 
of irony in Greek theater is the tragedy of Oedipus the king. Throughout 
the story, there are many points where a character acts with incomplete 
information, figuring the acts to be rational, which they would be in normal 
circumstances. However, the circumstances are not normal, and the truth 
shows the acts to be problematic after the fact. Oedipus learns the hard way 
that such peculiar circumstances are something he would need to keep an 


eye out for. 


The nature of the irony in both philosophy and the theater come from the 
same worldview. Irony is the result of coming to see how things are not as 
they seemed. This requires having a sense of how things really are. For the 
Greeks, how things are is a matter for the gods, whose actions are often 
capricious. Relying on the false but rational results of the human mind will 
lead to misunderstandings and tragic or comic consequences. 
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Philosophically, this sort of view maintained itself up until the philosophical 
movement known as the Enlightenment. Now, an all-perfect God would be 
a perfectly rational God. In turn, God’s creation would have to be perfectly 
rational. God’s plan was available to human knowledge as long as the mind 
was employed properly. 


With this change in philosophical approach to truth and meaning, there 
came a corresponding change in the ironic humor presented. Now, the 
target of the ironic humor became flawed humans who act irrationally. 
For instance, in ironic comedies like those of the French writer Moliére, 
characters try to be rational but fail. 


THE 19™ AND 20™ CENTURIES 


The 19" century saw a revolt against the rationalism of the Enlightenment 
in both philosophical and artistic quarters. The elevation of reason by the 
Enlightenment had depressed the place of 
the passions—a hugely important part of the 
human experience. 


The Danish philosopher Søren Kierkegaard, 
for example, argued that there are rational 
truths for the human mind to discover, but 
there are irrational ones as well. The human 
mind must move beyond the rational if it 
wants access to the higher truths of being. 


Kierkegaard followed Friedrich Hegel in 
holding that the universe will necessarily 
include contradictions. To the Enlightenment 
mind, contradictions had to be rejected. 
They were necessarily false. However, to 
Hegel, Kierkegaard, and a number of other Romantic-era thinkers, the 
principle of non-contradiction that sits at the foundation of logic should be 
abandoned. Overthrowing logic does not destroy the world; instead, it frees 
the human spirit. Embracing the contradictory is the key to transcending 
the limitations of reason. 
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The irony of the 19% and early 20 
centuries made a similar move. At the 
start of the period, the celebration of 
nonsense was present in Lewis Carroll’s 
stories of Alice and the works of Oscar 
Wilde. Irony abounds, but the source of 
the irony is far from a celebration of the 
emotional side of the human being. 


In the 20" century, horrible events such 
as World War I, the Holocaust, and the 
threat of nuclear weapons damaged any 
firm foundation on which one could base 
the meaningfulness of life. The middle 
of the 20°" century moved the scientific 
worldview beyond merely using reason 


to gain truth. Now, people were to be 
transformed as humans by science. 


Philosophically, one reaction to this new technological life was 
postmodernism. The core of postmodernism is the rejection of any 
grand narratives. Truth is a matter of interpretation, and interpretation is 
a function of politics. Power relations determine what one believes. 


POSTMODERN IRONY 


Postmodernism presents this question: If irony is the exposing of truth 
through falsity, and there is no truth, does that make irony impossible or 
ubiquitous? The postmodern answer is that people can tell the political 
story of how they came to hold their beliefs, but there is nothing beneath it 
other than that. That story could be told in any number of ways from any 
number of perspectives. 


This contemporary nihilism again was not just present in philosophy, but 
made its way into both highbrow and popular culture. Whether it is the 
novels of Philip Roth or on the television show Seinfeld, the ironic humor 
of the times pointed to the meaninglessness of life. 
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Seinfeld was acultural phenomenon and was famously described as 
a show about nothing. There was no character development, no growth, 
and no very special episodes where a narrative arc took an unexpected 
turn. That was exactly the point. Life is a series of mundane occurrences 
that seem so important in the moment, but which are in the grand 
scheme meaningless. 


Consider a series of books from a decade and a half earlier, Douglas Adams's 
Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy series. This was a best-selling series whose 
central plot device was the search for meaning, the answer to the ultimate 
question of life, and the meaning of the universe. The answer turns out to 
be meaningless. 


The ironic humor of the late 20" century, like some of the most prominent 
philosophy of that period, held that there is no real meaning to life. Irony is 
the exposure of truth through falsehood, but in the 20" century, the ironic 
twist was that there really wasn’t any truth to be exposed. 


Suggested Reading 


Amir, Humor and the Good Life in Modern Philosophy. 


Kierkegaard, Concerning Unscientific Postscript to 
Philosophical Fragments. 


Questions to Consider 


1 Is there progress in the understanding of irony? Are we getting better 
and better understandings of what irony really is, or is the concept of 
irony context dependent? 


2 Would a religious and a non-religious person have the same 
understanding of irony since they have different pictures of the world? 
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umor has long been neglected as a subject of serious discussion 

because it is thought to be light, fun, and silly. However, there is 

a corner of the humor world that takes itself very seriously: satire. 
Satirists are the political activists of the comedy world. This lecture looks 
at satire and the related but distinct notions of parodies and spoofs. 


DEFINING SATIRE 


The term satire comes from two very different sources, one Greek and one 
Roman. The difference between these is a split that has continued to run 
through the theory of satire from classical Rome 

to today. 


The Greek origin of satire traces 
to Satyr plays. The satyrs were 
mythological creatures with 
largely human bodies, although 
with the ears and tail of a horse. 
They were the companions of 
Dionysus, the Greek god of wine. 
The satyrs were infamous for their 
insatiable pursuit of bodily pleasure 
with women. 


Satyr plays featured elements of both 
tragedy and comedy, but the chorus would 
dress up as satyrs and engage in all sorts of bawdy 

antics. These plays would often poke fun at prominent figures in local life in 
ways that would never be appropriate outside of a celebration for Dionysus. 
The first sense of satire—rowdy, bawdy imitations designed to have an 
audience laugh at someone—comes from the Greek satyr plays. 


The Roman concept of satire is different in origin from the Greek. The 
form was of such importance to the literary scene of classical Rome 
that great thinkers devoted time to arguing about the nature and 
purpose of satire, about how satire ought to be written, and what tone 
was necessary. 
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The two major figures in this debate were two of the great satirists of the 
time: Quintus Horatius Flaccus, better known now as Horace, and Decimus 
Iunius Iuvenalis, known in English as Juvenal. While these two figures 
disagreed vehemently, they both agreed on these points: 


1. Satire is a work of fiction. 
2. Satire refers to real life. 
3. Satire is intended to be humorous. 


4. Satire's humor derives from pointing out flaws in the real-life elements 
it portrays. 


Satire is, for both of them, an inherently moral activity. People live in an 
imperfect world. People need to act to perfect it. Satire is a tool in this 
process of the betterment of culture. The use of the tool is to point out the 
aspects of society that require fixing. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 


While satire derives from Greek 
and Roman origins, perhaps the 
greatest practitioners of the art 
form have been the British. The 
most famous example is Jonathan 
Swift's A Modest Proposal. In it, 
Swift satirically tackles the problem 
of poverty. He presents the most 
extreme solution— cannibalism 
of children—in a matter-of- 
fact tone. By using highbrow 
vocabulary and appeals to the sort 
of evidence commonly cited, Swift 
points at the strong class system 
that exacerbated the poverty of 
the time. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY AND THE COLBERT REPORT 


The American television sitcom Al 
in the Family aimed to be satirical 
in addressing issues of bigotry, 
racism, and class in the United 
States in 1970s. The show featured 
a family headed by a blue-collar 
workingman, Archie Bunker, 
who held and unreflectively 
spouted the biases of the times. 
Archie’s daughter, Gloria, and 
her husband, Mike, were Archie’s 
foils and provided the tension for 
the plot by espousing modern 
liberal values. 


However, a significant proportion 
of the audience failed to see the 
satire. The character of Archie was 
so well written and well played 
by actor Carroll O’Connor that 
many saw it as finally giving voice 


to their values in prime time. 

Archie was not taken as being 

sardonically humorous, but as authentically reflective. At the same time, 
the program did have some successful effects. Al! in the Family humanized 
both sides of the cavernous cultural divide. 


A couple of decades later, a similar phenomenon occurred with the satirical 
conservative pundit played by Stephen Colbert on the Colbert Report. Again, 
the position being satirized was so well portrayed that it led to confusion 
by some whether Colbert was a character making light of the likes of Bill 
O'Reilly or whether he was, in fact, authentic. This is a danger when the 
satire is based on parody. 
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SATIRES, PARODIES, AND SPOOFS 


It is important to distinguish between the related notions of satire, parody, 
and spoofs. Parody is a form of humor based upon imitation. A parody 
is a work that intentionally adopts the style of its target. It makes fun of 
something by being like it. Unlike satire, parody is purely a function of 
form, meaning it requires no moral element. The parody songs of Weird 
Al Yankovic, for example, are purely meant to be humorous. 


Some parodies do overlap with satire, however. Satire has a goal beyond 
creating laughter; the laughter is meant to highlight a problem and force 
action. One can do that using parody. The Daily Show, for example, is 
a parody of nightly news programs. It is shaped like a news program with an 
anchor and reporters who present taped stories. However, it is not a parody 
for the sake of parody; it is a satire. It has a point of view and the humor is 
intended to highlight flaws in policy and in politics. 


Spoofs are a subcategory of parodies. A spoof will adopt the form of the 
thing being spoofed. Generally, spoofs are films and focus on an artistic 
genre or category of movies. The film will be of the type that is its target. 
Blazing Saddles is a western. Murder by Death is a murder mystery. Airplane! 
is a disaster movie. In this way, spoofs are parodies. 


Like a satire, there is an intrinsic intention 
behind the artistic act of a spoof. However, 
where a satire is made out of a desire to 
change something about the target of the 
satire, the intention of a spoof is quite 
different. Spoofs are made out of love 
and admiration. 


Itis possible, but unusual, to createa satirical 
spoof. Possible examples of satirical spoofs 
come from some of the films of Quentin 
Tarantino. He is a writer and director who 
has an encyclopedic understanding of the 


history of film and patterns his own works ‘ 
on those films and genres he clearly adores. L A 
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However, his films also point to social issues that were inherent in the 
originals. Two examples are the role of women in blaxploitation films 
and the attractiveness of meaningless violence in film noir. His films are 
intended to make the audience squirm. 


Suggested Reading 


Griffin, Satire. 
Knight, The Literature of Satire. 


Questions to Consider 


1 If one has problematic morals, can one still engage in satire? How 
should we consider satire that tries to satirize contemporary culture 
in order to harm it? 


2 Spoofs tend to celebrate the work or genre that is being spoofed. 
Would a satirical spoof be less effective? Would the political agenda 
of the satire undercut the celebratory nature of the spoof? 
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he most common type of humor delivery vehicle is the verbal joke. 

Jokes go back at least as far as ancient Greece, but most likely, 

jokes are far older. This lecture looks at what philosophy has to say 
about them, focusing on the work of several linguistic philosophers. 


LINGUISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


Many of the philosophers who work on humor are analytic, linguistic 
philosophers whose work focuses on analyzing the formal and informal 
properties of linguistic utterances, which are known as speech acts. Joking 
is useful for philosophers of this stripe because they are speech acts whose 
structure and internal mechanisms are fairly easy to see. This makes 
linguistic jokes a rich area for study. 


One of the prominent researchers in this area is Victor Raskin. Raskin 
argues that the mechanism underlying all verbal jokes is called a script 
opposition. The idea concerns how people give words meanings. 


The standard view of meaning for philosophers attributes two different 
meanings to the word meaning. One is the extension, which means the set 
of all things that the word picks out. The extension of the word chair is “the 
set of all chairs.” Meanwhile, the intension of a word is some set of conditions 
used in its dictionary definition. The intension of the word nose might be 
“the part of the face with nostrils that is used to smell things.” 


The problem here is that people don’t really walk around with dictionary 
definitions in their heads. People can be competent speakers of English 
without being able to write dictionary entries. Therefore, there must be some 
other way of words acquiring meaning. One way that has been suggested is 
termed by some philosophers as clusters and by others as scripts. 


The idea is that words may not be rigorously defined in the mind, but they 
are associated with other words. The meaning of a word is then the 
neighborhood of associations the word lives in. This set of associated words 
is its script. 


Words can be ambiguous—that is, they can have more than one meaning. 
A bank could be a financial institution or it can be the side of a river. For 
Raskin, that just means it has more than one script. 
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SWITCHING SCRIPTS 


All verbal jokes, Raskin contends, come from switching scripts in the middle 
of the joke. The joke starts with a central term invoking one script in the 
setup, but then forces the audience to change to another script in making 
sense of the punch line. Consider this joke: 


A sandwich walks into a bar and orders a beer. 
The bartender looks up and says, “I’m sorry, 
we don’t serve food here.” 


This joke works, Raskin would contend, because 
the phrase “serve food” is associated with two 
different scripts. On the one hand, it means that 
there is a kitchen that cooks food, which is then sold to 

customers of the bar. On the other hand, a bar serves someone when they 
sell drinks to him or her. To serve food, on this meaning, would be to 
sell a beer to something that is edible. The joke is a joke because of the 
opposition between these two scripts in the mind of someone trying to 
make sense of the joke. 


RASKIN AND ATTARDO’S WORK 


Raskin later expanded his view in a work cowritten with Salvatore Attardo 
in order to address the question of joke identity—that is, when there are 
two versions of the same joke. They contend that joke similarity is a matter 
of degree determined by six factors, which they call “knowledge resources.” 
The most basic is Raskin’s notion of script opposition. 


The second parameter that defines a joke is the logical mechanism. There 
are a number of different mechanisms that could be employed. Examples 
include faulty logic, figure/ground reversal, and faulty analogy. In the 
sandwich joke, it is ambiguity. 


The third knowledge resource is the situation. Light bulb jokes, for 
examples, all share a common situation. Some jokes are unique in how 
they are situated, but others may share a common situation. 
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The fourth knowledge resource is target: What or who is the butt of the 
joke? In the case of the sandwich joke, it is the sandwich. 


The fifth knowledge resource is the narrative strategy. The same joke could 
be told as a one-liner, as a setup/punch-line joke, or as a riddle. This choice 
does not alter the content of the joke, only how the joke is told. 


The final element that makes a joke the joke it is, according to Raskin and 
Attardo, is language. Jokes require words and the word choice creates the 
joke itself. Change one word and it is in some sense a different joke, but 
not much different. The sandwich joke would largely be the same if the 
sandwich ordered a whiskey instead of a beer. 


ARTHUR ASA BERGER’S WORK 


A number of humor researchers picked up the pieces that Raskin and 
Attardo set out in their linguistic model of jokes. The most impressive of 
them is Arthur Asa Berger. In his book An Anatomy of Humor, Berger takes 
up the case of the knowledge resource, or the logical mechanism. 
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He divides the logical mechanisms of jokes into four categories: language, 
logic, identity, and action. He then sets out the species of joke that reside 
in each genus. In all, he enumerates 45 logical mechanisms that are used 
to generate humor. Several are visual, but for the purposes of this lecture, 
below is a summary of the verbal joke mechanisms. Refer to the audio or 
video lecture for examples of each. 


Absurdity: a joke where the central mechanism violates logic. 


Accident: When a person says or does something unintentional or seemingly 
unintentional, and the result is counter to the expected intention. 


Allusion: a joke that turns on an elliptical or oblique reference to something 
well known. 


Analogy: The central mechanism is a comparison between two things that 
on the surface do relate, but beneath the surface don’t. 


Before and After: Like analogies, there is a comparison that forms the 
basis of the joke, but in this case, the comparison is inherently temporal. 


Burlesque: Humor that hinges on provocative innuendo. 
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Comparisons: Analogy jokes make an unexpected connection, but 
comparison jokes draw a humorous distinction. 


Definitions: People can use the form of a word’s definition to twist its 
meanings or to expose its meaning in a funny way. 


Disappointment: The technique of setting up expectations and then 
responding in a way that fails to meet them. 


Eccentricity: Creating humor by setting up a violation of norms or an 
unusual way of doing something. 


Exaggeration: Something can be made funny by highlighting it and 
blowing it out of proportion. 


Exposure: Exposure jokes turn on a concealed element that is sprung at 
the last moment. 


Facetiousness: Occurs in jokes when someone in the joke is not saying or 
doing exactly what it is they say they are doing. 


Grotesque: Laughing at the physical and mental defects in others. 


Ignorance: People laugh when someone fails to know something that they 
are expected to know. 


Impersonation: Rather than mere imitation, impersonation is when the 
joke teller assumed the identity of the person or thing being impersonated. 


Infantilism: Some topics people find funny as children simply keep on 
being funny. 


Insult: Put-downs to someone’s face. 


Irony: Results from a mismatch between what is said, what is meant, or 
what is expected and what is delivered. 


Literalness: When people take figures of speech and interpret them literally. 


Mistakes: When people do something wrong or fail to understand, the 
results can be funny. 
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Misunderstanding: When there are crossed signals in speech, hilarity 
can result. 


Puns: Clever statements that use words simultaneously in multiple ways. 
Repartee: Snappy comebacks in conversation. 

Repetition: Saying the same thing over and over again can be funny. 
Reversal: When something unexpectedly turns around to be its converse. 


Ridicule: Whereas an insult is a direct verbal attack to someone' face, 


ridicule is behind their back. 


Rigidity: Reality is a complicated place that requires people to adapt. When 
someone refuses to change with the circumstance, the result can be funny. 


Sarcasm: Humor delivered with an edge. 
Stereotype: Jokes that are based on flattened caricatures of a group. 


There is a wide range of ways jokes can be constructed. Berger gave a large, 
substantive catalogue of techniques that can be employed. Indeed, many 
jokes use multiple techniques in interesting ways. 


Suggested Reading 


Attardo and Raskin, “Script Theory Revis(it)ed.” 
Berger, An Anatomy of Humor. 

Davies, Jokes and Targets. 

Raskin, Semantic Mechanisms of Humor. 


Questions to Consider 


1 If we take a joke about Lyndon Baines Johnson and substitute in 
Hillary Clinton, have we told the same joke? 


2 How much ofa joke is in the telling? If two people tell the same joke, 
but tell it differently, have they told different jokes? 


THEORIES OF HUMOR 
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Analytic philosophy contrasts with an approach called continental 

philosophy, which relies on the technique of deconstruction to peel 
back preexisting beliefs and underlying suppositions. Analytic philosophers, 
meanwhile, argue that the key to philosophy is to look at language, to 
strictly set out what central terms mean, and then to see which questions 
turn out to be pseudo-questions, which questions turn out to be empirical 
questions answerable by scientists, and which few philosophical questions 
remain purely philosophical. 


T: lecture looks at how analytic philosophy approaches humor. 


CONTINENTAL PHILOSOPHY 


In the West, the philosophical world is roughly divided in half between 
analytic and continental philosophy. The divide comes out of the work 
of Immanuel Kant, who argued in his book Critique of Pure Reason that 
metaphysics leads to contradictions. For instance, one can prove that God 
exists and that God doesn’t exist. That means a person has to choose 
between metaphysics and logic. 


The philosopher G. W. F. Hegel chose 
metaphysics. He developed a new logic 
to replace the classical one and argued 
that the world is a single integrated 
whole. European philosophers following 
Hegel, like Friedrich Nietzsche and 
Soren Kierkegaard, agreed on taking 
metaphysics and rejecting logic. 
However, they rejected the systematic 
approach of Hegel, preferring to elevate 
the place of the individual. 


The trend in philosophy in the 20% 
century was to examine the way in 
which the social, the political, and the 
economic context in which one exists 
affects power and how people experience the world. That process is helped 
by deconstruction, a continental philosophical activity developed by 
Jacques Derrida. 


G. W. F. Hegel 
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Around 1920, two things happened almost simultaneously: the publication 
of Einstein’s theory of general relativity and the rise of Nazism. One of 
the leading voices in early 20" century continental philosophy, Martin 
Heidegger, was a Nazi sympathizer and a member of the party. This led 
some philosophers to see that the continental approach, if not friendly to 
authoritarianism, at least could lead one to embrace it. They thought that 
a completely new approach to philosophizing was needed. 


These thinkers went back to Kant’s dilemma that demanded a choice 
between metaphysics and logic. They decided that philosophy had chosen 
the wrong path, and decided to reject metaphysics and embrace logic. This 
was the birth of analytic philosophy. 


ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY 


Clarity and rigor in language became the central concern of analytic 
philosophers. Many questions that philosophers had been asking for 
centuries turned out not to be real questions at all, but pseudo-questions. 
A pseudo-question is a question for which no answer exists. An example is 
asking, “What kind of car does Steve’s sister drive?” when Steve does not 
have a sister. 


Once the analytic philosopher has a theory of something—for example, of 
space, species, or mind—the next step is to determine which questions are 
meaningful and which ones are nonsense. Most of the meaningful questions 
are no longer philosophical, but must be handed over to the physicist, the 
biologist, or the psychologist to answer. Philosophical theories were meant 
to dovetail with the work of the scientists. 


NECESSARY AND SUFFICIENT CONDITIONS 


The two goals of any theory are to posit what philosophers call necessary 
and sufficient conditions. Oxygen, for example, is necessary for fire, 
but oxygen alone is not sufficient for fire. Decapitation is sufficient for 
death, but it is not necessary; one can die from other causes without losing 


their head. 
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If a philosopher can formulate a set of criteria that are both necessary and 
sufficient, then that creates a definition. For philosophers studying humor, 
that means looking for the necessary and sufficient conditions for humor. 


The next several lectures look at six proposed theories, each setting out 
different conditions held to be necessary and sufficient. In order to evaluate 
them, it is necessary to see if these proposed definitions are too broad or 
too narrow. 


A definition for a concept is too broad if it includes things 
that do not fall under the concept. For example, defining 
chair as “a thing with legs a person can sit on” is too broad, 
because people can also sit on tables, which are not chairs. 


Meanwhile, a definition can be too narrow if it does 
not include all things that fit under the concept. 
For example, the definition of chair as “a 
thing with legs a person can sit on” would not 
include beanbag chairs. They are chairs, but 
the definition does not allow them to be chairs, 
meaning it is too narrow. 


That is how this course will test theories of 
humor. The course will look at the conditions 
they propose, consider how they draw the line, 
and see what is counted in and what is ruled 
out. A successful humor theory will include 
everything it should rule in and nothing it 
should rule out. 


TWO APPROACHES 


The philosopher Robert Latta says that there are two different approaches 
to humor theory based on different accounts of what the formal object 
of study should be. Humor is generally a social phenomenon. Someone 
tells a joke, and someone else hears it and either laughs or doesn’t. Latta 
points out that different humor theories privilege one side or the other of 
this relationship. 
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Latta calls one set of theories the stimulus-side views. These take the telling 
of the joke to be the thing that needs to be examined. Stimulus-side views 
look at things like the linguistic structure of jokes or behaviors one must 
exhibit in telling jokes. It is in the joking that the essential properties of 
humor are to be found. 


While stimulus-side theorists look at the telling of the joke and the details 
of the joke told, response-side theorists contend that the formal object of 
study in philosophy of humor is the funny. Funny is a reaction. Funny is 
what happens in the listener. Humor, these thinkers contend, is to be found, 
and therefore studied, in the listener, not in the teller or the thing told. 


The following lectures on specific humor theories will first determine the 
formal object of study. To understand a theory, it is necessary to understand 
where it defines humor. 


Suggested Reading 


Carroll, Humour. 
Crtichley, On Humour. 
Gimbel, /sn’t that Clever. 
Morreall, Comic Relief. 


Questions to Consider 


1 It is widely held that analyzing humor destroys it. Is this true? 
Does being an expert in music theory make it harder or impossible to 
love music? Does being a great chef make it harder or impossible 
to love food? 


2 Are analytic philosophers correct that we need to fully understand 
a notion before we think philosophically about it? 
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theory. It is the view that humor is the expression of one’s superiority 

over another. The outcome of any act of joking, if it is successful, 
is to establish a hierarchy in which the teller of the joke is above the butt 
of the joke. This lecture looks at what different philosophers have had to 
say about humor superiority theory and whether it is an effective means of 
looking at humor. 


el istorically, philosophers call the first theory of humor superiority 


PLATO AND SOCRATES 


The first proposed definition of humor comes from Plato. Plato held a deep 
antipathy for art in general, but he had special contempt for humor. He 
was one of the followers of Socrates. The largest body of writing surviving 
about Socrates is the Platonic dialogues, which are plays by Plato in which 
Socrates is a character. 


Socrates drew a following by 
claiming to know nothing and 
engaging in debates with people. 
In the debates, his goal was to 
prove that his opponents also knew 
nothing. Socrates held that he 
knew nothing, but he also came to 
believe that no one else did either. 


For decades, Socrates refused to 
hold any job. Instead, he went to the 
Agora, or marketplace, every day 
and demonstrated that yet another 
citizen of Athens knew nothing 
in front of a crowd. Eventually, 
Athenians had enough of Socrates” 
questioning and brought him up on 
three charges: atheism, believing 
in false gods, and corrupting 
the youth. 
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The trial of Socrates was an event of historic magnitude. There were 
around 500 jurors. Socrates showed that the charges were trumped up 
nonsense, but contended that he would be found guilty anyway. The real 
charge, he claimed, was simply telling uncomfortable truths. The populace 
hated him for carrying out his god-given duty and would condemn him to 
death, not because he was guilty of the crimes, but because they wanted 
him gone. 


He was right. The populace did want him gone, and Socrates died. Plato saw 
this as a crime against humanity, against the gods, and against truth itself. 
Plato dedicated the rest of his life trying at first to save all the memories 
he could of Socrates’s conversations. These make up the earlier dialogues. 
In the later dialogues, Plato takes up Socrates’s mantle and conducts his 
own search for truth using the character of Socrates as the mouthpiece for 
his own views. 


PLATO’S VIEW ON HUMOR 


When Plato looks back at the events that led to the 
tragic killing of the great Socrates, he sees humor 
as one of the operative factors. Aristophanes, in his 
play The Clouds, portrays Socrates in a very harsh 
light as the stereotypical philosopher with his 
head in the clouds, spouting absurd arguments. 


Plato saw Athenians laughing at Socrates and was 
infuriated. Here were the inferior denigrating the 
superior. That, to Plato, is the essence of humor, 
and it helped reinforce the hatred that led to 
Socrates’s vilification and death. 


Ariftopbanes 


According to Plato, all poetry and theater is 

harmful because it isan unfaithful representation 

of the world. The artist claims to be showing truth, but really is showing 
a self-created circus mirror that distorts reality and thus convinces the 
audience of falsehoods that seem to be truths. In this view, humor is art 
that places the butt of its joke beneath the teller. The nature of humor is to 
diminish the object of the joke. 
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THOMAS HOBBES 


A second thinker who adopts the superiority theory of humor is Thomas 
Hobbes. Hobbes lived during the English Civil War and was a vocal 
advocate for the royalist side. They didn’t win, and Hobbes lived part of 
his life in exile in France. 


THOMAS HOBBES ON HUMAN NATURE 


Thomas Hobbes had anotoriously dark 
sense of human nature. Left to people’s own 
devices, he thought, humans would live in 
a state of nature. It is a state of constant 
war, each against the other, in which life is 
“solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 
In his view, people need a strong central 
government led by a single absolute ruler 
to keep us all in line. 


Humor, Hobbes argued, was the realization of sudden glory. Humor, 
therefore, has two different parts. The first is a sense of glory—that is, of 
superiority. To claim glory is to have triumphed over someone else. The 
second part is that the acknowledgment of glory has to arise suddenly. This 
is the earliest reference in the philosophy of humor to timing. For a joke to 
be a joke and for a joke to cause laughter, the realization of one's superior 
place must arise suddenly. 


ROGER SCRUTON 


Humor superiority theory did not fade away after the 17% century. 
A contemporary advocate is the philosopher Roger Scruton. Scruton argues 
that humor requires rationality. Where laughter itself is a mere bodily 
reaction, humor necessarily involves the mind. 
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This, Scruton contends, explains why 
only humans (and perhaps God) can be 
humorously amused. Animals cannot 
engage in humor unless they can be shown 
to have rationality. Humor is a state of 
mind, and to be ina state of mind, one needs 
a rational mind of the sort humans possess. 


Humor involves taking a thought—which 
one may or may not believe—and deeming 
it be ridiculous. People do not laugh when 
something makes sense, when something 
is completely baffling, or when people 
are moved to feel pity. People laugh when 
something is understood to be ridiculous. 
Additionally, people need to rationally see 
the ridiculousness in the thought to find 
it funny. 


Scruton points out people hate being laughed at. When people are the object of 
ridicule, they feel insulted, demeaned, and diminished. A counterargument 
could be made that some people love to inspire the laughter of others, 
meaning that not all laughter comes from a sense of superiority. However, 
in Scruton’s view, intentional jokers and comedians make themselves the 
purveyor of laughter. The audience does not laugh at such people; they 
laugh at the idea the joker or comedian put in their head. 


OBJECTIONS TO SUPERIORITY THEORY 


Francis Hutcheson was a British philosopher writing after Hobbes, and he 
set out four objections to the necessity and sufficiency of superiority theory. 
The first three attack superiority’s necessity. 


The first objection that Hutcheson lobs at superiority theory is that sometimes 
people laugh at that which they know to be superior. Inspiring a sense of 
superiority in the audience is not necessary for humorousness. Something 
can be humorous without giving rise to feelings of superiority. 
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The second objection that Hutcheson sets out against superiority theory 
is that if superiority theory worked, then the more superior a person is to 
something, the funnier it ought to be. However, the opposite is sometimes 
true: People usually find animals at their funniest when they are at their 
most human, rather than when they are most beastlike. 


Hutcheson’s third objection is that there seem to be cases of humor that do 
not involve any sort of hierarchical ranking of individuals. For example, 
sometimes people laugh at nothing more than a good play on words. 


Hutcheson’s final objection is to claims of sufficiency. Feeling superior to 
another, even suddenly, he contends, does not entail humorousness. For 
instance, someone who comes upon a car accident may see injured people 
in an inferior position, but it will not spark laughter. 


Suggested Reading 


Hutcheson, Reflections Upon Laughter. 
Plato, Republic. 
Scruton, “Laughter.” 


Questions to Consider 


1 When we laugh at someone, are we always holding ourselves to be 
better off? 


2 Is there a difference between the laughter of triumph and the laughter 
of humor? 
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ccording to the superiority theory of humor, jokes require three 
A the person telling the joke, the audience for the joke, and 

the butt of the joke—that is, the thing or person the joke is about. 
When the joke starts, all of these people may be on the same social level; they 
could be social equals. After the joke, things are different. The teller and the 
audience are laughing at the butt of the joke. The butt is socially diminished. 
This lecture looks at if the social effect of telling a joke is what superiority 


theorists claim, and it also introduces the view of inferiority theory. 


BONDING AND JOKE CYCLES 


The philosopher Ted Cohen wrote a book called Jokes: Philosophical 
Thoughts on Joking Matters. It was one of the books that put philosophy of 
humor on the map. In that book, one of the things he argues is that there 
is a special bond among people who share a laugh over a joke. 


Social scientists have found something similar that strikes many as 
counterintuitive. Sociologists and anthropologists have noted something 
surprising when it comes to joke cycles—that is, collections of jokes about 
a topic or a group. Polish jokes serve as an example. 


The major wave of Polish immigration to the United States occurred from 
the 1910s to the 1930s. When Poles came to America, they faced hatred 
and discrimination. The loathing of the Polish was made known to them 
in a wide range of ways, and one might expect ethnic humor putting down 
Poles to be one of those ways. 


However, social scientists have found that the emergence and proliferation 
of ethnic jokes about a particular group does not match up with the 
period of greatest oppression. The time the Polish were most targeted by 
formal means (laws and employment policies) and informal means (nasty 
comments and negative individual encounters) does not match the time 
when there were Polish jokes in the culture. 


There were two periods when Polish jokes became very prominent in 
American culture. The first was the 1950s and 1960s—that is, a generation 
after the main wave of immigrants. It was not the immigrants themselves 
who were targeted by these jokes, but rather their children. The jokes 
appeared once the group became assimilated. 
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Social researchers like Christie Davies and Elliot Oring argue that the jokes 
are not linguistic signals that the teller of the joke is superior to the butt of 
the joke. To the contrary, the ethnic jokes about a group began when the 
group was accepted into the mainstream of society. The joke cycles about 
the group are a signal that the group has been accepted. 


ROBERT SOLOMON ON THE THREE STOOGES 


The comedy group of the Three Stooges specialized in slapstick 
humor and foolishness. An easy assumption to make is that their 
comedy comes from the audience laughing down at them. However, 
according to the philosopher Robert Solomon, the reason audiences 
laugh at the Three Stooges is empathy rather than a feeling 
of superiority. 


The Three Stooges were Jewish immigrants, and their humor was 
the humor of the downtrodden. The butts of jokes in the Stooges’ 
films were often those who were above them, especially those who 
were pretentious. 
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COMEDIANS AND INFERIORITY 


Much of today’s standup comedy is comprised of self-deprecating humor. 
Whether it is straight self-deprecation as in the routines of Richard Lewis 
or Mike Birbiglia, making fun of one’s body like Louie Anderson or John 
Pinette, or admitting to cringe-worthy actions as in the work of Steve Carell, 
the joke, in all of these cases, is on the comedian. 


The comedian works from a position of power. The comedian is on stage or 
on television. All attention is focused on the comedian. There is a difference 
between you in the seats and the comedian up there. There is a power 
differential in which you are inferior. 


In order to be funny, the comedian reestablishes the balance. By telling jokes 
and stories that diminish the comedian in the eyes of any normal listener, 
the comedian is brought down from a position of superiority. 


There are some comedians who pretend to maintain their superiority. 
Steve Martin’s routines from the 1970s and James P. Connolly’s work 
feature comedic over-bragging. They make themselves absurd by trying to 
pretend to be so much better that the audience realizes they are completely 
full of hot air. For the bit to work, they have to end up being the butt of 
their own joke. 


INFERIORITY THEORY 


Self-deprecating comedians fall in line with philosopher Robert Solomon’s 
inferiority theory, which can be summed up in this way: Humor results 
when a person placed in a position of superiority acts in such a way as to 
knowingly bring himself down to the level of the audience with a mistake 
presented in order to inspire empathy or connection. 


Inferiority theory certainly does account for a number of examples of humor, 
but questions remain: Is it successful as a humor theory? Is it necessary? Is 
it sufficient? 
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For the inferiority theory to be necessary, an act needs to satisfy the 
condition in order to be humorous. However, inferiority is not necessary 
for humor. Examples where inferiority is unnecessary include humorous 
insults and puns. 


Now for the question of sufficiency: Are there cases that do everything 
the condition requires and still are not humorous? Again, the answer is 
yes. A person can tell a story about a boneheaded error they made, thus 
lowering their status and creating empathy, without that story being a joke 
or funny. 


The inferiority view is neither necessary nor sufficient, but it does shed 
some light on important elements of the nature of humor. Humor is 
essentially a social endeavor. It requires a joker and an audience. The result of 
a successful joke yields what the philosopher Ted Cohen calls joke intimacy, 
which leads people who share a laugh to forge a friendly relationship. 


Suggested Reading 


Cohen, Jokes. 
Solomon, “Are the Three Stooges Funny?” 


Questions to Consider 


1 We often distinguish between laughing at and laughing with. The 
superiority theorists claim all laughing is laughing at, while the 
inferiority view holds it to be laughing with. Is there really a black- 
and-white difference between the cases? 


2 Why is there such a gender difference in who likes the humor of the 
Three Stooges? 


PLAY TH EORY 


SHWRE 
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explain humor as its own sort of phenomenon. Play theory makes 
humor a subcategory of another human activity: play. Contemporary 
theorists see a particular function in play, which is preparation for 
serious work. Young animals play wrestle to prepare themselves for 
hunting and fighting for survival. Humans play humorously most often 


D lay theory is unlike other humor theories in that the others try to 


with words and concepts, which are the most necessary for lives as 
intellectual beings. 


BACKGROUND ON PLAY THEORY 


Play theory is simultaneously both a stimulus-side and a response-side 
account. Humor is not in the joke or in the reaction to the joke, but in the 


relationship between the joker and the audience—or to be more precise, 
in the common stance adopted by both the act of telling and the act of 
receiving the joke. 


PLAY THEORY LECTURE 12 


Play theorists found as their forefather one of the earliest of the great 
philosophers, Aristotle. Aristotle was the student of Plato, but he was not 
Plato’s disciple. Plato had been a disciple of Socrates, and Plato’s earliest 
works were an attempt to save the memory of his beloved teacher for 
posterity. Aristotle was different; he sought to undermine Plato’s views 


of the world. 


Regarding humor, Plato was a superiority theorist. He held that humor 
is dangerous because it entails mocking another person. Aristotle’s view 
was quite different. In his great work on morality, the Nicomachean Ethics, 
humor could be a virtue—that is, it could be a part of the properly lived 
human life. 


In Aristotle’s view, moderation leads to maximizing your quality of life. 
That extends to humor: One with no sense of humor is a boor and fails to 
fully appreciate the joys of human life. On the other extreme, one who jokes 
all the time and fails to be sufficiently serious is a buffoon. The perfect way 
of being human is to be moderate in humor. One needs to be sufficiently 
playful to be truly human. 


Following Aristotle in this view was Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
After the so-called Dark Ages, the Christian world 
rediscovered the writings of Plato and Aristotle, and there 


was a several-hundred-year debate concerning which 
one should be considered the philosophical foundation 
for Christianity. Some, following Saint Augustine, 
argued vociferously for a Platonic understanding of 
the world for Christians. Others, following Aquinas, 
argued for a Christianized Aristotelian worldview. 


Aquinas’s supporters ultimately won the battle, 
and Aristotle’s thought became officially 
sanctioned church doctrine. On the topic of 

humor, Aquinas, in his masterwork Summa 
Theologiae, took the side of Aristotle. Aquinas 
sees the proper amount of play as essential for 
the properly lived life. To play too much 
is asin, but, Aquinas contends, so too is 
playing too little. 
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THE ANIMAL WORLD 


Early play theorists focused on humans, but many contemporary play 
theorists focus on play in young animals. It is in play that they learn the 
essential skills necessary for hunting, for self-defense, and for establishing 
themselves socially in the hierarchy of the group. Play is training. 
Without play, the young will not grow into successful adult 

members of the species. 


Anthropologists see this behavior in 
other animals and infer that it must also 

be the case for humans. It is the case that, just like 

animals, humans play much more when they are young than when they 
are grown-up. Children’s imaginations are a marvel. They can play with 
anything. Everything is a toy, and every moment is an opportunity to 
imagine a scenario. 


Adult brains are less playful. Adults are so reliant on the conceptual 
framework by which they make sense of the world that they are loathe to 
reimagine things. The human mind ossifies as it ages, and people get less 
creative, less imaginative, and less playful. 


Play theorists who contend that humor is a form of play can point to not 
only the decrease in play in general as humans age, but also the marked 
decrease in the typical reaction to humor, laughter, as they age. Kids laugh 
often and in a way that adults rarely do. Children laugh with their whole 
body and their whole being. Adults laugh in a fashion that generally allows 
them to maintain control of themselves. 


PLAY THEORY LECTURE 12 


Psychologist Robert Provine has studied laughter, and his research has 
shown that most adult laughter is not a response to anything funny. Most 
adult laughter is not in any way a response to humor. Rather, it is what 
Provine calls a social lubricant. Adults laugh as a social signal to other 
adults: to show a lack of aggressiveness, a desire to form a bond of friendship, 
or submissiveness. 


PLAY THEORY: NECESSARY AND SUFFICIENT? 


Play theorists argue that the anthropological and psychological evidence 
points to an account of humor that makes it a species of the general 
phenomenon of play. This course’s approach to humor raises two related 
questions: Is play theory a successful account of humor? Does an account 
of humor as play provide a necessary and sufficient condition? 


Clearly, play theory is not sufficient. Not all play is humor. Poets play with 
words. Engineers play with designs. This is not humor. People can play with 
all sorts of things without any sense of humor resulting. 


A stronger case can be made that play is 
necessary. The place to look is in the work of the 
father of contemporary play theory, the Dutch 
thinker Johan Huizinga. In 1938, he published 
his book Homo Ludens. Huizinga says that it 
is true that other animals exhibit play-like 
behaviors, but humans don’t really laugh when 
they see two dogs chasing each other around the 
yard. There is something unique and important 
about human play. 


Human play, Huizinga, contends, is built 


around four elements. The first is freedom. 
When people play, they are free from the usual 
strictures of society. While play creates freedom in removing the constraints 
of culture, the second element that defines it is its insistence on its own new 
rules. For instance, jokes constantly present new cognitive elements that the 
listener has to struggle to weave into a coherent new the listener considers. 
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The third important aspect of play for Huizinga is that it creates its own 
play world. It is removed from day-to-day life. Humor puts people in an 
artistic play space removed from the real world. People don’t bat an eye 
at a joke about talking sheep or horses walking into a bar to order a beer. 


The final element is that play is not pay. People do not play to gain anything; 
instead, play is its own reward. With jokes, the idea is that humor is not 
meant to say anything or convey any information. Jokes are simply meant to 
be fun. With this sense of play and with an understanding of what humor 
is and humor does, play theorists contend that in order for an act to be an 
act of humor, it must be playful. 


Suggested Reading 


Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics. 
Provine, Laughter. 


Questions to Consider 


1 Do jokes and games belong in the same category? 


2 Are practical jokes the same sort of joke as, for example, a knock- 
knock joke, or do they belong in a completely different category 
of activity? 


RELIEF THEORY 


LECTURE 13 
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n attempting to explicate the notion of humor—that is, find a set of 

necessary and sufficient conditions that define what it is for an act to 

be humorous—this course distinguishes between those views that are 
stimulus side and response side. The view examined in this lecture—relief 
theory—is purely response side. 


RELIEF THEORY 


Relief theory is the view that humor is a two-part activity. The first part 
builds up a store of energy in the mind or body, and the second part makes 
it clear that it will not be needed and so gets released in a single burst that 
is laughter. 


Thinkers have presented different views on release theory. The Scotch- 
Irish philosopher Francis Hutcheson, who was active in the Scottish 
Enlightenment, contends that the energy is summoned when the mind 
believes there to be a difficult problem it needs to solve, only to then realize 
that it is not a real problem, but a joke disguised as a problem. 


RELIEF THEORY LECTURE 13 


Sigmund Freud argues that people always have the energy building up as 
a result of repressed urges. People use jokes as a safety valve to release the 
ever-increasing pressure in the mind. Contemporary theorist Robert Latta 
tries to reclaim the view while removing the elements of the Freudian picture 
of mind that psychologists no longer believe. 


FREUDIAN JOKES 


Sigmund Freud not only enjoyed 
a good joke; he wrote an entire 
book on the subject: Jokes and their 
Relation to the Unconscious. For 
Freud, humor made sense in terms 
of his tripartite picture of the human 
mind. Freud believed that our minds 
are composed of three parts: the ego 
(or self), the id (the animal part), and 
the superego (the conscience). 


In taking care of their assigned tasks, 
the id and the superego may clash. 
The id tells the mind that it has the 
desire for something, while the superego tells the mind it cannot 
pursue that thing. Freud argued that jokes can be used to relieve the 
pressure building up in the war between the id and the superego, 
saving the mind from internal rupture. 


ROBERT LATTA’S WORK 


The Freudian approach to mind fell out of favor with the professional 
psychological community in the 1970s once imaging technology allowed 
access to the brain. At this point, a more mechanistic neuroanatomical 
picture came to dominate the field. With the rejection of the Freudian 
picture of mind, so went many of the advocates of Freud’s version of 
the relief theory. 
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However, the view is not without its contemporary advocates. Robert 
Latta, for example, has worked to reformulate relief theory for a post- 
Freudian intellectual world. Latta contends that humor is a psychological 
phenomenon that occurs in three distinct but necessary stages. 


Latta’s first stage is being in a state of cognitive un-relaxation. People need 
to feel bothered in order to experience humor. To that end, jokes require 
a setup and a punch line. It is not until the listener has also heard the punch 
line that a joke works. The two-part combination puts the listener in the 
position of not understanding how the new, incompatible bit of information 
can be fit into their knowledge structure with the primary interpretation 
of the setup. 


The second stage of humor is getting the joke. Latta refers to this as the 
mid-process transition. The brain does work which results in a cognitive 
shift. The brain does not know which of these viewpoints to hold until it 
realizes that one of them—the new one—makes sense of everything. All 
the pieces that we could not figure out how to fit together suddenly dovetail 
perfectly with this new perspective. Like Frances Hutcheson, Latta contends 
that the restoration of order gives great emotional relief. 


The third stage involves the tension from the first stage. Just as in 
Hutcheson’s version, the tension escapes the body through laughter, which 
brings with it a return to the initial state of relaxation. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST RELIEF THEORY 


There are several arguments against relief theory in general and specific 
versions in particular. Against relief theory as a class of views, philosophers 
have pointed out that this should not be thought of as a theory of humor, 
but rather a psychological explanation for what happens in the mind when 
a person finds something funny. 


A second argument against relief theory in general is that not all humor 
causes relief. Sometimes the effect of humor is—and is intended to be— 
increasing tension in the listener. An example is this: “You know, if brains 
were magnets, we couldn’t stick you to the refrigerator.” This is a humorous 
insult that hurts the target. 


RELIEF THEORY LECTURE 13 


Just as psychologists furthered relief theory, so, too, psychologists have 
undermined it. The researchers Howard Pollio and Rodney Mers ran an 
experiment asking people how much they anticipated a punch line and 
how funny they thought the joke was. Counter to intuitions, it turned out 
that the jokes where the people could see the punch line coming were also 
judged by them to be the funniest. If relief theory were right, this should 
not have been the case because seeing it coming means that the energy is 
not built up and waiting to explode. 


Finally, there are concerns with individual versions. Hutcheson and Freud 
fell prey to the progress of science. Researchers no longer buy into their 
theories of mind, and their accounts of humor derived from those theories. 


Latta is more interesting. His view requires that all humor occur in his 
three stages: un-relaxation, cognitive shift, and re-relaxation through 
laughter. The obvious concern is that people often appreciate humor without 
laughing. Additionally, people can find things funny without a cognitive 
shift; for example, someone might find a baby laughing funny with no 
cognitive shift involved. 


Suggested Reading 


Freud, Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious. 

Hutcheson, Reflections Upon Laughter. 

Latta, The Basic Humor Process. 

Pollio and Mers, “Predictability and the Appreciation of Comedy.” 
Spencer, Essays on Education and Kindred Subjects. 


Questions to Consider 


1 Freud claims that telling dirty jokes is good for mental health, but 
others claim that they entrench sexist beliefs. Are dirty jokes healthy 
or harmful? 


2 We all have favorite jokes we laugh at every time. Can relief theory 
make sense of this phenomenon when after the first hearing, there 
ought be no buildup of tension, since we know what is coming? 
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LECTURE 14 


INCONGRUITY THEORY LECTURE 14 


he goal of a theory of humor is to give a complete explication of the 

notion of humor—that is, set out the set of defining characteristics 

of what it is for an act to be humorous. Among contemporary 
philosophers of humor, incongruity theory has a large lead in support. 
According to this view, the central concept involved in creating humor is 
an incongruity, or two things that do not fit together. 


VERBAL JOKES AND INCONGRUITY 


Incongruity theory gives an exceptionally good account of how verbal jokes 
work. Standard verbal jokes are made up of two parts. First is the setup. It 
is a set of sentences that give a mental image of the world it creates—that is, 
the primary interpretation. 


The second part of the joke is the punch line. In the punch line is information 
that does not make sense in the joke world under the primary interpretation. 


The brain struggles to figure out how this new information makes sense, 
but to no avail. There is confusion and bafflement. 
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Then, the brain gets the joke. In other words, the brain realizes that there 
is a secondary interpretation. Under the secondary interpretation, people 
have to understand the setup differently. In this new way, the punch line 
now makes perfect sense. Take, for example, this humorous insult: “You're 
so old your memory is in black and white.” The humor is the result of the 
incongruity generated by comparing two similar things: recorded memory 
and recorded film from the past and the present. 


IMMANUEL KANT 


Incongruity theory has tended to be seen as the most successful theory 
of humor. This view goes all the way back to Immanuel Kant, the most 
important philosopher in the 17" and 18" centuries. 


His ethical system relies on absolute rules that cannot be broken under any 
circumstances. Lying is always wrong. If a murderer asks you where the 
victim is hiding, you must tell the truth. 


This does not seem like the funniest guy...especially if you read 


his philosophy. 


KANT’S HUMOROUS 
LUNCHEONS 


Every Saturday, Immanuel Kant held 
a luncheon for his fellow intellectuals. 
Each place was meticulously set 
and included a neatly written note 
that set out the afternoon’s menu 
course by course. Alongside the 
name of the dish was the topic that 
was to be the conversation engaged 
in during that part of the meal. With 
dessert, the topic was always Witze, 
meaning “jokes.” 


INCONGRUITY THEORY LECTURE 14 


In his book Critique of Pure Judgment, Kant devotes some pages to 
considering the nature of humor. The key to understanding jokes, according 
to Kant, is that they say nothing. When it encounters a joke, the mind 
struggles with a riddle. The mind finds itself twisted in trying to understand 
a very complex problem, until it suddenly realizes there is no problem at all. 
It is not a puzzle to be figured out. It turns out to be nothing. “Laughter,” 
Kant wrote, “is an affection arising from the sudden transformation of 
a strained expectation into nothing.” 


That is what makes jokes funny. People think at first that the words spoken 
are meaningful, but then they contrast it with the incongruity of the words’ 
actual meaninglessness. Therein lies the humor. 


HENRI BERGSON 


A different approach to an incongruity account 
of humor comes from the 20'*-century French 
philosopher Henri Bergson. Bergson worried 
that human life was being denigrated by 
modern times. The success of science and 
technology had led humanity to seeing the 
world through its lens, considering everything, 
including humans, to be mere machines. 


Humor, according to Bergson, is an essentially 
human phenomenon. Without people, there 
would be no humor. Humor comes from 
a twisting of the human in the lived world. An 
example occurs in the famous scene in J Love 
Lucy in the chocolate factory. The characters Lucy and Ethel have to wrap 
chocolates as they come down the line. They start slowly at first and then 
speed up, with the two able to just barely get them wrapped. This is funny 
because the two humans have turned them into machines. 


Then, the line speeds up, and they are unable to maintain the pace. They 
start stuffing the candy into their mouths, and Lucy starts putting them 
down the front of her blouse. This is funny, in a Bergsonian understanding, 
because now the machine-people have suddenly become re-humanized. 
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VICTOR RASKIN 


Contemporary versions of the incongruity theory have a very different 
feel. A prominent researcher in contemporary incongruity theory is Victor 
Raskin, a linguist. His view centers on the idea of a script. Linguists contend 
that meaning arises from clusters of cognitive relations. 


For example, take the word chair. Linguists say that any competent speaker 
of English would say that they know what a chair is. However, they have 
a much harder time identifying the necessary and sufficient conditions that 
define a chair. This is where word clouds—a tool of linguists—come into 
play: When describing a chair, people give a set of related words, such as 
sit, seat, legs, back, arms, and cushions. 


The first words they use are relevant to most chairs. As they go on, the words 
are still related, but less strongly. For example, later words might relate only 
to beanbag chairs instead of most chairs. This interconnected word cloud 
is what linguists call a script. 


Raskin argues that humor is based on script opposition. That means that in 
a joke, the setup leads the audience to take some operative notion and make 
sense of it in terms of one script. The punch line then forces the audience 
to try to assimilate new knowledge into the primary interpretation in 
such a way that the script will not allow. The audience then realizes they 
need to change the script they are using to understand the text of the joke. 


This is easiest to apply to pun-based jokes. Consider this joke: 


One day a father was washing the car with his son. The son looked 
at the father and said, “Dad, don’t you think we could just use 
a sponge?” 


The script opposition, in this case, turns on the preposition with. Initially, 
it sounds as if the father and son are washing the car together, but the joke 
works because the father is using his son like a sponge. The audience has 
to switch to that new script. 


INCONGRUITY THEORY LECTURE 14 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST INCONGRUITY THEORY 


The philosopher Robert Latta argues against the incongruity theory by 
taking what advocates consider one of the account’s great strengths to be 
a fatal flaw: the breadth of the concept of incongruity. Incongruity theorists 
hold that there are many different types of incongruities that are used in 
different sorts of jokes, including pun-based jokes, unmet-expectation jokes, 
and violations of logic. Incongruity theorists argue that all of these are easily 
accounted for by the notion of incongruity. Latta objects that this makes 
the concept of incongruity so broad that it loses all meaning. 


Another objection contends that incongruity is not necessary. Rather 
than incongruity, some humor contains extreme congruity. For example, 
take impersonations. The acts of Rich Little and 

Frank Caliendo work because of how much 


their voice, pacing, and mannerisms match 
the person being impersonated. Here it seems 
that it is congruity—not incongruity—that 

is responsible for the humor. 


The major objection most often 
leveled at incongruity theory 

is that it is not sufficient. 
People see incongruous 
things all the time, but 
they are not necessarily 
funny. For example, a car 
running ared light and 
plowing into another car 

is an unusual, unexpected 
event, but it is not funny. 

In conclusion, it is up to 
the incongruity theorists 
to define what makes some 
incongruities humorous. 
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Suggested Reading 


Clark, “Humor and Incongruity.” 
Latta, The Basic Humor Process. 


Raskin, Semantic Mechanisms of Humor. 


Questions to Consider 


1 We often try to distinguish between “strange funny” and “haha 
funny,” but in the view of incongruity theorists, they both derive 
from incongruity. Are “strange funny” and “haha funny” different, 
or are they distinct elements of the same category? 


2 One never knows what someone else is about to say. It is always 
a surprise. In that way, there is an incongruity in all speech. Does 
this mean everything is a joke if only we would get it? 


CLEVERNESS THEORY 


TAKE MY COURSE, PLEASE! THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMOR 


o far, this course has examined the five major theories of humor: 

superiority theory, inferiority theory, play theory, relief theory, and 

incongruity theory. However, a new theory has recently emerged: the 
cleverness view, which was proposed by this course’s instructor. According 
to this theory, humor is a conspicuous act of playful cleverness. 


BACKGROUND ON CLEVERNESS THEORY 


The cleverness humor theory starts from a very different place than other 
humor theories. It claims that there is no necessary connection between 
humor and laughter. Jokes can be used for as many purposes as any other 
type of utterance and still be jokes. Jokes can be used to tell the truth; 
jokes can be used to distract from the truth. Jokes can be told to make the 
teller superior or inferior to someone. In essence, jokes can be used for any 
purpose; eliciting laughter may be the most common, but it is far from the 
only purpose. 


This view brings up several questions: If it is necessary to separate laughter, 
mirth, and amusement from humor, then what is the point of it? What is it 
that makes humor humorous? What is humorousness if it is not the ability 
to cause laughter? 
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CLEVERNESS THEORY LECTURE 15 


The answer came to this course’s instructor when he thought about the 
way comedians he observed judged each other’s material. The jokes they 
approved of were not always the jokes that produced the most laughs from 
the audience. Indeed, some of the jokes that did well with the audience 
received the worst responses from the other comics. Eventually, it became 
clear that the comedians were judging how clever the material was. A good 
joke is clever. This was the trigger for the development of the cleverness 
theory of humor. 


DEFINING THE VIEW 


The complete view includes four necessary and jointly sufficient elements 
to account for humor. Humor is an intentional conspicuous act of playful 
cleverness. It is necessary, then, to understand what is meant by those terms: 
intentional, conspicuous, playful, and clever. 


¢ The use of the word intentional contends that humor is an activity 
that humans choose to do. Humor is an art form—not something 
that happens on its own. A person unintentionally slipping on ice 
may be funny; similarly, Charlie Chaplin intentionally pretending 
to slip on ice may be funny. However, in terms of humor, these are 
two different actions. 


¢ The second term is conspicuous. Something is conspicuous if it is out 
there to be seen. The point of making art is to have it experienced by 
someone else. Humor occurs when people set up a play frame and 
do something inside. 


¢ The third term is playful. This differs from how play theorists use 
the concept; they invoke play to mean lightheartedness or silliness. 
In the cleverness theory, play means using something for a purpose 
other than that for which it was intended. An example is using an 
ambiguous word to create a pun. 


¢ The fourth term is clever. Under the cleverness theory, something is 
clever if it demonstrates cognitive virtue. A cognitive virtue is any 
property of mind that could be advantageous in some situation in 
the real world. For example, being able to see things from multiple 
perspectives is a cognitive virtue, as is being quick witted. 
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BONE FIDE AND NON-BONA FIDE COMMUNICATION 


In the view of linguists, when people engage in bona fide 
communication, they are trying to transfer beliefs. For instance, if 
someone tells their friend that it was sunny 
last Thursday, they are communicating 
that belief. 


However, humor is non-bona 
fide communication. For 
instance, if someone tells 
ajoke about apirate that 
doesn’t exist, their goal is not 
to make the audience believe 
such apirate ever existed. The 
communication is not intended to 
convey information. 


PUTTING THE ELEMENTS TOGETHER 


This course argues that putting the four elements together—creating an 
intentional, conspicuous act of playful cleverness—produces a complete 
account of humor. Its main theoretical virtue is that it answers the sufficiency 
worries of the other accounts. For example, regarding superiority theory, 
a person can assert their superiority over someone else in a range of ways, 
but the clever ways are the humorous ways. The same goes for incongruity 
theory: Incongruities are humorous when they are clever. Adding cleverness 
to any of the other approaches seems to make it possible to determine when 
a joke is actually produced. 


People praise jokes when they are clever and criticize them when they aren't 
clever. Additionally, note that humor does not have to be funny. Insults or 
self-deprecation can be used in humor in ways that gives rise to anger or pity 
rather than laughter, yet these cases should be considered humor. 


CLEVERNESS THEORY LECTURE 15 


OBJECTIONS TO THE CLEVERNESS THEORY 


The cleverness theory is still new enough that there have not yet been a large 
number of objections raised against it. However, those who hold the other 
accounts to be correct will subject it to critical scrutiny. 


One objection that has been raised is whether this theory makes the notion 
of clever so broad as to be meaningless. This is a serious concern—similar 
to Robert Latta’s criticism of incongruity theory. 


Another objection is whether the view is necessary. Take this example: 
Aren't there shock comedians who display no cleverness at all, instead simply 
using foul language or breaking other social taboos? If that is considered 
humor, does it make the conditions of cleverness theory unnecessary? 


A third objection is cleverness’s sufficiency. The question is whether it is 
possible to have cleverness that is not humor. An example is the movie 
The Sting, which includes a plot twist at the end that no one saw coming. 
The Sting’s plot twist seems like artistic, clever art that is not humor. Does 
that speak against sufficiency? Perhaps these concerns can be answered, 
and perhaps not. 


Suggested Reading 


Gimbel, Jsn’t That Clever. 
Roberts and Wood, Intellectual Virtues. 


Questions to Consider 


1 Cleverness theory is strange in that it separates humor from 
funniness, arguing that there are humorous things that are not funny 
and funny things that are not humorous. Are humor and funniness 
the same? 


2 Is all clever art humorous? Is this making the notion of humor too 


broad? 
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HUMOR THEORY REVISITED LECTURE 16 


of humor—that is, a set of necessary and sufficient conditions that 

pick out all and only instances of humor. This lecture recaps the six 
different approaches to humor theory discussed in previous lectures. Then, 
it looks at if a synthetic combination of the views can use the strengths of 
each theory to solve the problems of the others. 


- umor theory is the attempt to develop an explication of the concept 


THEORY 1: SUPERIORITY THEORY 


According to superiority theory, humor is the result ofa sudden realization 
of glory. People laugh down at someone else when they realized they 
are better, or at least better off, than the butt of the joke. Superiority 
theory is both a stimulus-side and a response-side account. Both the maker 
of the joke and the audience simultaneously consider themselves superior 
to the butt of the joke. 


THEORY 2: INFERIORITY THEORY 


Robert Solomon’s inferiority theory account of the humor of the Three 
Stooges turns on something like Ted Cohen’s notion of joke intimacy. When 
people tell jokes to each other, they create a bond akin to friendship. 
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A joke teller starts out in a position of power over the audience. The humor 
in this account comes from the joke teller knocking their status down a peg 
and reestablishing equality with the audience. Displaying mutual humanity 
helps achieve humor. 


Inferiority theory is a stimulus-side approach. Humor is in what the teller 
does. Humor is the intentional connecting of the teller with the audience 
by the teller. 


THEORY 3: PLAY THEORY 


Play theory says humor is a subcategory of a broader class of human activity: 
play. Humans play often as children, but less so as adults. However, jokes 
are fictions that allow people to mentally inhabit imaginary worlds for brief 
stretches. Play theory is both a stimulus-side and a response-side theory. 
People play with others when they agree to play along. 


THEORY 4: RELIEF THEORY 


In relief theory, humor requires the buildup of cognitive energy. When 
encountering a joke, the mind sees what it thinks is going to be a tricky 
puzzle. Then, a cognitive shift occurs when the mind gets the joke: 
What seemed like a riddle was simply silly confusion. A mental shift occurs, 
and everything returns to a logically coherent state that the mind can make 
sense of. 


That cognitive shift means that all the energy summoned for the mind is 
no longer needed. People laugh to vent that energy. Humor is any activity 
that takes the listener through this cognitive journey. 


Relief theory is clearly a response-side theory. Humor is not in the act. It 
is in the reaction to the act. A humorist is someone capable of triggering 
humor in others. 


HUMOR THEORY REVISITED LECTURE 16 


THEORY 5: INCONGRUITY THEORY 


An act of humor, incongruity theorists hold, is either the appreciation or 
the resolution of an incongruity. An incongruity is something that doesn’t 
fit. Incongruity theory is clearly a stimulus-side account of humor. The 
humor lies in the incongruity found in the joke, or the funny picture, or 
in the imitation, for example. The incongruity and the resolution of the 
incongruity are contained in the thing people laugh at. 


THEORY 6: CLEVERNESS THEORY 


In the cleverness account, humor is an intentional, conspicuous act of 
playful cleverness. People create an artistic space—a play frame—that is 
separated from their regular surroundings. They leave the real world and 
step into joke world. In the joke world, they do something that demonstrates 
a cognitive virtue. That demonstration of cleverness in an aesthetic context 
is humor. 


The cleverness view is a stimulus-side account. Humor is in the cleverness 
needed to construct the joke. It is in the manipulation of the listener by the 
joke. It is in the pun-based switch exhibited within the joke. Humor is not 
in the reception of the joke, but in the joke itself. 
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COMBINING THE THEORIES 


All of the above theories have flaws and criticisms, which raises the question: 
Is it possible to create a hybrid model that incorporates different elements 
of different theories? That is trickier than it may appear. For example, 
the different theories may be mutually exclusive—that is, they may have 
commitments that make incorporating the competing theory impossible. If 
one theory holds a completely stimulus-side view and the other an entirely 
response-side commitment, then it may be impossible to marry them into 
a single view. There is also the risk that pieces won't fit together in a coherent 
or functional way. 


Synthesizing the different views may be difficult, but there are a number 
of philosophers of humor today working to try to do exactly that. The 
most common technique is to make a combination of incongruity and 
relief theory. 


However, it is possible that the reason no one theory works intuitively for 
all cases is that there simply is no humor theory. Perhaps the explicative 
approach of trying to find necessary and sufficient conditions is doomed to 
fail from the start. Maybe humor is not a coherent concept, and the desire 
to force it to be is counterproductive. This is not an uncommon view: The 
notion of humor is taken to be an umbrella notion in which there is a family 
resemblance between the various forms, but with no single set of necessary 
and sufficient conditions. 


Suggested Reading 


Carroll, Humour: A Very Short Introduction. 
Cohen, Jokes. 


Questions to Consider 


1 Which of the humor theories do you think is the best candidate for 
being the correct account of humor? 


2 Do we just need to tweak one of the theories, form a hybrid account, 
or give up the project all together? 
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umor raises some thorny issues in terms of who can tell which jokes 
when and to whom. To provide background information that will 


be helpful in later lectures, this lecture looks at approaches to ethics, 
focusing on classical and modern ethics. 


BACKGROUND ON ETHICS 


Ethics is a branch of philosophy that is a subfield of axiology—that is, 
the study of value judgments. Axiology comprises aesthetics (the study of 
beauty or the study of value judgments in art) and ethics (the study of value 
judgments concerning freely chosen human actions). 


Historically, there have been two quite different approaches to the ethical 
project: the classical Greek approach and the modern approach. The difference 
between them is that they ask quite different fundamental questions. 


The classical Greek approach to ethics is to ask, “What is it to live a good 
human life?” It is a holistic approach that asks about what kind of person 
one should be and how one goes about creating that kind of person. The 
focus of this view of ethics is the developed character of the individual. 
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The modern approach to ethics has a different focal point. The contemporary 
concern in ethics is to focus on a particular action and ask if that action 
is morally necessary, morally forbidden, or morally permissible. The classical 
Greek approach takes the person and the lived life as the object under the 
moral microscope. The modern approach takes individual actions as the 
basic object to be assessed. 


ETHICAL SYSTEMS 


In order to judge acts, philosophers employ an ethical system. Traditionally, 
there are four different ethical systems that Western philosophers consider. 
On virtually every single action, all four systems will agree on whether an 
act is right or wrong, but the philosophical question—the one they disagree 
about—is why an action is right or wrong. Below are summaries of the four 
ethical systems: 


Deontology is a duty-based ethics. There are absolute rules of right and 
wrong, and an act is morally right if it is in accord with the rule and morally 
wrong if it violates the rule. Immanuel Kant is the big name associated 
with this view. 


Utilitarianism is the most democratic of the consequentialist views. 
According to the utilitarian, an act is morally right if it brings about the 
best consequences when considering the outcome for everyone. 


Rights-based ethics focuses on the person to whom the act is done. Each 
person has a set of rights, some innate and some acquired. Rights tell one 
person what they can’t do to another. 


Care-based ethics considers human relationships as key to ethical 
judgment. Does this action deepen or weaken a preexisting relationship? 
Is it an action that humanizes the other, making them into a fellow person 
and not just a thing? On this view, morally right and wrong actions are 
contextual, but it also forces one to think about the needs and goals of 
others in choosing actions. 
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BACKGROUND ON CARE-BASED ETHICS 


Care ethics came from feminist thinkers, starting in the 1970s. The 
other three major ethics systems use fundamental moral concepts 
that are based on elements common to occupations traditionally 
held by men. It is a traditionally masculine approach to judging 
actions, and it is very transactional. 


However, traditional jobs for women employ a very different model 
of relationships. Teachers, nurses, secretaries, and mothers—the 
traditional occupations women held—share a very different basic 
orientation. In these jobs, one is not expected to compete against 
or follow rules concerning others, but rather to care for them. 


Psychologist Carol Gilligan 
introduced this distinction 
between care and contract 
to describe the different 
gendered foundational 
approaches to ethics in her 
work, In a Different Voice. 
In the decades following its 
publications, philosophers 
such as Nel Noddings, Sara 
Ruddick, Claudia Card, 
and Virginia Held worked 
out detailed philosophical 
accounts of the concept of 
care and developed systems 
of ethics based on it. 


The hard ethical questions are generally peculiar cases in which these moral 
systems disagree. For the most part, they all offer different paths to the same 
place. Difficult conundrums usually require a person to determine which 
moral system to use in a given context. 
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Suggested Reading 


Barrow, “On the Duty of Not Taking Offence.” 
Roberts, “Humor and the Virtues.” 


Questions to Consider 


1 The classical approach to ethics hinges on the notion of species—that 
is, as members of the same species, we all have the same goals and 
potential. It is the same thing for all people to be good people. Is this 
true? Can we judge all human lives as good or not in the same way? 


2 The modern approach to ethics judges individual acts, not people 
as a whole. How important is the context of an act in judging it? 
Deontologists will say that it does not matter who you are or why you 
are lying. A utilitarian will say that context is everything: Sometimes 
it is good for some people to lie if it leaves a better world for all. Who 
is right? 
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egarding humor and ethics, an important topic is the question of the 
R=: permissibility of telling ethnic jokes. This lecture will take 
a broad sense of ethnic jokes to include any joke that has as its butt 
an entire group. It could be people of geographical background. It could be 
a religious affiliation. It could be hair color or occupation. These are jokes 


in which the humor is based on employing a stereotype of a given group. 


BACKGROUND ON PERMISSIBILITY 


There is no straightforward answer to the question of whether ethnic 
jokes are morally permissible, but there are three major views this lecture 
will consider: 


1. Universal impermissibility: It is never allowable to tell ethnic jokes. 


2. Universal permissibility: They are just jokes, and there is nothing 
wrong with telling them. 


3. Limited permissibility: These jokes are sometimes morally allowable. 
This view requires sketching out conditions that make a joke 
allowable or not. 


UNIVERSAL IMPERMISSIBILITY 


The argument of universal impermissibility is based on the fact that for ethnic 
jokes to work, the central architectural feature is the use of a stereotype. 
Ethnic jokes engage a flattened dehumanized cartoon character, which is 
held to be representative of all of the members of that group. 


Stereotyping traps members of a group under certain expectations that 
they may not embody. The stereotype removes the individuality from the 
individual. Additionally, by telling and retelling these jokes, people convince 
others of the truth of the stereotype, even if it’s meant as a joke. For example, 
a person applying to a job might have a stereotype held against them, even 
if they did nothing to earn or deserve that stereotype. 
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This is a utilitarian argument. It takes moral rightness and wrongness to be 
a function of the consequences of an action. The argument for this view is 
that ethnic jokes have the consequence —intended or not—of entrenching 
a stereotype, and all stereotypes (even positive ones) dehumanize the 
individual and cause harm. 


This view is far from universally accepted. Comedians especially chafe at 
it. They generally want complete freedom to joke about anything at any 
time. Their view is one of universal acceptability when it comes to the moral 


permissibility of ethnic jokes. 


UNIVERSAL PERMISSIBILITY: 
THE MEANINGLESS POSITION 


There are three completely different arguments for the universal 
permissibility of telling ethnic jokes. The first is called the meaninglessness 
position. It contends that jokes are just jokes—that is, fictions. The point 
of a joke is that it is knowingly and explicitly absurd. It is not a vehicle for 
truth, and audiences know that. 
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This is a utilitarian argument. Here, the contention is that the morally 
relevant element is the way the joke affects people. The universal- 
permissibility utilitarian argument contends that ethnic jokes have 
no consequences. 


UNIVERSAL PERMISSIBILITY: 
THE POSITIVE POLITICAL VIEW 


The other two arguments in favor of universal permissibility disagree with 
the meaninglessness view. They agree with the impermissibility advocates 
that ethnic jokes do have meaning and do have consequences. However, they 
contend (on very different grounds) that the consequences are actually good. 
These views are the positive political view and the positive sociological view. 


The positive political view contends that while ethnic jokes perhaps can 
sometimes be harmful, in the overall balance, they play a crucial role in 
the organization of society. Jokes are the contributions of comedians, and 
comedians occupy a special and crucial place in the cultural ecosystem: 
They are able to speak truth to power. 


Humor, this line contends, is a social corrective. When things go wrong, 
comedians can ridicule them. Placing certain groups or certain sorts of 
humor morally out of bounds would blunt a powerful tool for social justice. 
This, again, is a utilitarian argument: Certain jokes may cause some harm, 
but the good outweighs the bad, justifying a complete freedom to joke 
about anything. 


UNIVERSAL PERMISSIBILITY: 
THE POSITIVE SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW 


The final version of the universal permissibility view is the positive 
sociological view. As its name suggests, it is a favorite of social scientists. 
All of the previous views have been utilitarian in nature, which means that 
they make their claims about the moral rightness or wrongness based on 
the consequences of the telling of this sort of joke. 
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However, consequences are observable, so to make an accurate argument, 
data is necessary. That means looking at the world to see what actually 
happens. A collection of sociologists, anthropologists, and folklorists, 
including Christie Davies and Elliott Oring, did exactly that. They 
examined what they term joke cycles—that is, collections of similar types of 
joke. The researchers looked at what factors in society might be influencing 
the appearance and spreading of those jokes at that time. 


MEMES, JOKES, AND VIRUSES 


The biologist Richard Dawkins, in his 
groundbreaking book The Selfish Gene, 
came up with the term meme. Long 
before the concept became a standard 
part of internet culture, Dawkins 
realized that there are thoughts, 
ideas, and behaviors that could spread 
through a population in the same way 
that a disease could. The Greek term 
mimesis was shortened to meme to 
describe this phenomenon. 


In this way, jokes can be thought of as similar to a virus. They pop 
up and spread from person to person. 


The social scientists found something very interesting and counterintuitive: 
Ethnic jokes concerning a group do not emerge at the time of peak 
oppression of that group. When a group is subjected to serious bigotry and 
discrimination, they do not also hear a lot of jokes about themselves from 
those who are keeping them down. 


It turns out the jokes appear about a generation later, once the group has 
become largely assimilated into normal cultural life. The social scientists 
argue that this is not accidental. These jokes are a social signal. The social 
scientists contend the jokes are a social signal that the group has been 
assimilated and accepted. 
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Notice that this is a different type of ethical argument. This one is a care- 
based argument. Ethnic jokes are acts of care. They are signals that the 
groups are related, and that one group will care for the other, or at least 
not oppress them. 


LIMITED PERMISSIBILITY: GROUP IDENTITY 


There are three arguments that ethnic jokes are only sometimes allowable. 
Holding the view that the permissibility of ethnic jokes depends on nuances 
means that is necessary to define the conditions that allow or disallow them. 


The first of these context-based positions is probably the most widely 
held view outside of the academic world. Most people would say that is 
acceptable to tell an ethnic joke about a particular group one when the 
teller is a member of that group. This is the group-identity view. This view 
is a rights-based position. Membership in a particular community brings 
with it the exclusive right to make jokes about that group. Only group 
members have it, and it cannot be sold or traded away. 


LIMITED PERMISSIBILITY: SOCIAL JUSTICE 


A second version of the sometimes-permissible position is based on the view 
that society contains an uneven distribution of social power. Sometimes, 
those who have achieved the most power have gained it through immoral 
means, and they perpetuate that power through oppressive social structures. 


As such, the harm to these groups occupying higher rungs on the ladder 
than they deserve is not problematic harm; rather, it is a leveling of the 
playing field. Harm that deflates someone holding an immorally inflated 
social position is morally justified. 


In this view, it is morally acceptable to punch up—that is, to make jokes 
about those with more power, wealth, and control than one’s group. 
However, it is never acceptable to punch down— that is, to make a joke 
at the expense of those who have less power, wealth, and control than 
one’s group. 
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This is an argument from a rights-based perspective on ethics. Belonging 
to a given group endows one with certain rights. The less social capital one 
inherits by being a part of the group one is in, the greater one’s rights to 
make jokes. Those at the bottom have joke-making rights that are denied 
those at the top. 


LIMITED PERMISSIBILITY: THE AESTHETIC POSITION 


The final position in the contextual view is the aesthetic position. The 
idea here is that there is not necessarily any prohibition on who can 
joke about whom. However, there is a line over which a joke becomes 
morally problematic. Ifa joke is offensive, then it is over the line. Any joke 
about an ethnic group is potentially offensive, and so it is probably over 
the line. 


At first glance, this view sounds similar to the universal prohibition view 
that ethnic jokes are never acceptable to tell. However, a central feature of 
this view is that an offensive joke that would otherwise be morally out 
of bounds becomes morally acceptable if it is funny. Funny ethnic jokes 
get an ethical pass. 


The idea behind this view is that there are two main reasons someone might 
tell an ethnic joke. The first reason is that it is a good joke. The second is 
that the teller believes the stereotype and wants the audience to believe it 
also, so that they can oppress the group. 


Under this view, it is necessary to figure out whether the teller is using an 
ethnic joke because it is a good joke or because they believe the stereotype. 
If the joke is a good joke, then the reasonable inference is that the person told 
it because it is a good joke. However, if it is a bad joke, then the reasonable 
inference is that the teller accepts the stereotype contained within it. 


Comedians often buy this view and hold that the more offensive the 
joke is, the funnier it has to be to get away with it. On this view, telling 
an ethnic joke is a risk. If the joke lands, then the teller is off the hook 
morally. If the joke bombs, the teller is now morally responsible for the 
ethical failure. 
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Suggested Reading 


Bergmann, “How Many Feminists Does It Take to Make a Joke?” 
Davies, Jokes and Targets. 

De Sousa, The Rationality of Emotion. 

Philips, “Racist Acts and Racist Humor” 

Rappaport, Punchlines. 


Questions to Consider 


1 If someone enters or leaves a group, does that change the person’s 
privilege about telling jokes about that group? 


2 Does it really matter whether the joke is funny or not? Why would 
artistic success change the moral judgment about it? 
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ome philosophers argue that the morality of telling a joke depends 
S on the funniness of the joke. Other philosophers have thought about 
the converse question: Does the funniness of a joke depend on its 
morality? Is a joke more or less funny if it is morally problematic? This is 
what philosophers call the question of comic moralism, and it is the subject 


of this lecture. 


FOUR STANCES 


There are four stances on the question of comic moralism. Comic moralists 
contend that if a joke is immoral, then that fact diminishes the funniness of 
the joke. Another group of philosophers, called comic immoralists, disagree 
completely. They contend that immorality increases the funniness of a joke. 
Comic pluralists attempt to strike a middle ground between comic moralists 
and comic immoralists. 


The fourth view, espoused by comic amoralists, argues that the two 
factors are completely independent. The moral implications of a joke have 
absolutely no effect on the funniness of the joke. Funniness is a function 
of technical aspects of writing a joke and is independent of the meaning of 
the content of the joke. 


MORAL AND FUNNINESS SCORES 


Both the comic moralist and the comic immoralist agree that it is possible 
to pass moral judgment on the content of a joke. While they disagree on 
the effect of that judgment on the funniness of the joke, they do agree that 
jokes can be labeled with an ethical score. A positive ethical score would 
mean that telling a given joke is a morally good act. A negative moral score 
would mean that telling a given joke would be a morally bad act. 


The two would also agree that jokes can be given a funniness score. Where 
they differ is in the relation between the two scores. Comic moralists contend 
that a negative moral score leads to a lower funniness score, independent 
of the technical virtues of the joke. Comic immoralists would argue that 
a negative score leads to a higher funniness score. Comic amoralists, for their 
part, believe that the two scores are completely independent of one another. 
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Note that this debate is only about what happens in the case of a negative 
moral score. No one is contending that a positive moral score increases or 
decreases the funniness score. A righteous joke does not necessarily mean 
a funny joke. 


CLAPTER 


Comics have long recognized 
an interesting phenomenon 
concerning jokes with positive 
moralscores. Late-nighttalk show 
host and former Saturday Night 
Live star Seth Meyers has coined 
the term clapter for a common 
audience reaction to jokes with 
a positive moral score. Audiences 
will register their moral but not 
comedic approval of the content 
of the joke by applauding instead PU ores 
of laughing. 


COMIC MORALISTS 


Comic moralists contend that immoral content in a joke undermines the 
funniness of it. One significant philosopher who has adopted this view is 
Ronald de Sousa in his book The Rationality of Emotion. That title is the 
key to his view. 


Philosophers have long taken the view that there is a distinction to be 
drawn between reason and emotion—that is, people choose between 
rational interests and passionate desires. However, de Sousa argues 
that in many cases, this distinction is inappropriate. Some emotions— 
mirth among them—are rational emotions that people experience for 
a reason. 
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Consider, for example, moral disgust. People find an action morally 
disgusting if it is something that they experience an emotional revulsion 
to because of its immorality. De Sousa argues that mirth is another emotion 
like this. People have reasons for finding things funny, and they can explain 
those reasons. If those reasons do not hold, then it is not really funny. 


For a case study, consider an immoral joke told to a group. If people laugh, 
it displays tacit or perhaps explicit agreement with the content of the joke. 
Some may argue that mirth—that is, laughter at a joke—is something that 
just happens to us, but de Sousa contends that this is not true at all. To find 
something funny is an attitudinal endorsement. 


COMIC IMMORALISTS 


Comic immoralists take a completely different approach. Different stripes 
of comic immoralists correspond to the different approaches to humor, but 
they share the view that the immorality of a joke can be an operative factor 
in triggering the mechanism that causes humor. 


The easiest place to see this is with Freud’s version of relief theory. For Freud, 
there is always a battle in the subconscious. The id has urges and desires that 
the superego will not allow to rise to the level of conscious thought. There is 
a war in the hidden part of the mind. The suppression of the desires requires 
increasing amounts of mental energy, and the mind must release this energy. 


Then, along comes the immoral joke. It is mere words, not action, and as 
such, the superego allows it out. The superego is at the front door guarding 
against action, while the joke slips out unnoticed through the back door of 
language. The tendentious joke allows people to malign or titillate without 
actually having done anything. 


Incongruity theory can also tie in with comic immoralism. According 
to incongruity theory, an act of humor must involve the appreciation 
or resolution of an incongruity. When a joke teller sets up a joke with 
incomplete information, the audience fills in the gaps of the setup in their 
mind, sometimes using the rules of morality. 
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Shock humor, ethnic jokes, and dirty jokes will often use the presupposition of 
a moral order in the constructed joke world as the basis for their incongruity. 
Anthony Jeselnik, Sarah Silverman, and Amy Schumer sometimes tell jokes 
by giving what seems like an innocent setup and then finish it with a quite 
morally inappropriate follow-up. The humor is generated by the unexpected 
immorality of the comedian’s punch line. 


A comic immoralist who is an incongruity theorist will argue that it is 
precisely the immorality of the joke that is responsible for the incongruity. 
The immorality is what makes it funny. 


Play theorists can also overlap with comic immoralists. For example, the 
documentary film The Aristocrats shows dozens of professional comedians 
telling the same extremely dirty joke. The joke itself is not terribly funny, 
but the humor comes from the playfulness of the comic telling it. The 
humor is in how far-out, how absurd, and how disgusting the teller is willing 
to be in setting up the punch line. In essence, the humor comes from the 
immorality of the playfulness of the teller. 


COMIC PLURALISTS 


Some advocates of comic immorality realize that it can go too far and 
y 8 
have sought a middle ground with the comic moralists. This view, comic 
8 8 
pluralism, has its intellectual foundation in the play-based picture. 


The idea is that humor requires a playful stance. People can play about 
the edges of morality, flouting the rules slightly in a playful manner. 
However, if people take a giant step beyond the boundary, then they place 
themselves in a place that should be morally uncomfortable. This moral 
discomfort ought to shock people away from light-hearted playfulness, 
making humor impossible. 


For example, one can make fun of Adolf Hitler, as Mel Books and Lenny 
Bruce did. Do it well, and it is funny. However, that is different from 
making fun of the mass killings in the Holocaust. 
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COMIC AMORALISTS 


Comic amoralists hold the view that the moral content of a joke is irrelevant 
to its funniness. The argument here is that the structure of a joke, rather 
than the content, makes it funny. The content of the joke is only relevant 
in that it is used for psychological priming. 


The teller of a joke knows what mental associations accompany a given 
topic, group, or individual. These are then employed not to say anything 
about the topic, group, or individual, but rather to set up expectations in 
the mind of the listener in a predetermined way. That then allows the mind 
of the listener to be cleverly played with by the punch line. 


In this view, jokes about ethnic groups are not really about ethnic groups; 
they are about manipulating the mind of the listener who will recognize 
what gaps need to be filled in based on a preexisting narrative. This 
allows the mind to be tricked by the punch line. The joke is not about the 
content; it is about the quality of the mental manipulation. 


Suggested Reading 
Conolly and Haydar, “The Good, the Bad, and the Funny.” 


Smuts, “Do Moral Flaws Enhance Amusement?” 
Woodcock, “Comic Immoralism and Relatively Funny Jokes.” 


Questions to Consider 


1 Have you ever been embarrassed that you found a joke funny? Does 
that mean that there is an intuitive basis for comic moralism? 


2 Delivering a joke badly makes it into a bad joke. Can the comic 
amoralist account for bad delivery? 
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his lecture discusses the timing of jokes after the events that inspire 

them, particularly tragic events. Key questions for this discussion 

include: Is there a respectable amount of time needed before joking 
about a tragedy? Are there places off-limits for telling jokes? Are there topics 
that are too sacred for humor? 


TIMING AFTER TRAGEDY 


The argument that there ought to be a temporary moratorium on humor 
based on a tragic event is a utilitarian argument based on the pain of the 
survivors. The idea is this: When a tragedy is fresh in people’s minds, they 
are more sensitive. However, in time, they may be able think about the 
matter without pain or grief. 


The argument against morally requiring a temporary moratorium on 
joking is also a utilitarian argument. It is an attempt to refute the claims 
of harm to victims caused by jokes 
soon after the event. For example, 
after making a badly received joke 
hours after the Boston Marathon 
bombing on Twitter, comedian 
Anthony Jeselnik maintained that 
the joke was not harmful because it 
did no damage to the victims. 


Another line of argument espoused 
by others is that joking can be 
healing for victims. This view, 
espoused by Roseanne Barr, posits 
that joking forces people to put 
some distance between themselves 
and the event. This healthy distance 
puts the heart in a lighter mood and 
helps facilitate healing. 


hf 
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SACRED SPACES 


The above considerations are all connected with time. Another consideration 
is this: Are there specific locations at which it is morally improper to tell 
jokes? There are places that people set aside as sacred. These are spaces 
dedicated to somber or non-playful occasions, including locations such 
as cemeteries and funerals, churches and other houses of worship, 
monuments, and memorials. Events at those places are designed to be 
somber and sober. 


The argument that such events and the spaces in which they take place 
should be humor-free zones is based on the view that humor is inherently 
unserious. Inserting humor into a situation makes it lighter and damages 
people’s ability to solemnly reflect. 


The objection to this argument contends that it is wrong to hold that humor 
and seriousness are mutually exclusive. One can allow that there are spaces 
designed to honor those who have sacrificed, innocent victims who have 
perished, or sacred covenants to be revered, and still contend that these 
functions can be carried out in the presence of humor. Indeed, humor may 
play a role in such honoring, remembering, and revering. 


TOPICS IN THE 18™ CENTURY 


Another question regarding humor is this: 
Are there certain topics or certain people or 
groups that ought to be completely off-limits 
to joking? This is a debate that embroiled 
two well-known philosophers in the 18% 
century. The first is Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
the third earl of Shaftesbury (often known 
simply as Shaftesbury). He was a writer of 
both philosophical essays and plays, some of 
which were comedies. The butts of his jokes 
in these comedies were often the religious 
fundamentalists of his times. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper 
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During that period, Puritans and Quakers advocated a very dour form of 
Christianity. According to these theological perspectives, bodily pleasures 
were sinful as they distract from the sacred. Shaftesbury could not disagree 
more. If humans are the children of God, then surely a loving God would 
want his children to be happy. 


According to Shaftesbury, if people live 
a life of unfettered seriousness, refusing 
to embrace the joys and pleasures it can 
contain, then they have insulted the God 
that gave them life. Since they refused 
to live moderate lives of good cheer, 
Shaftesbury took aim at the religious 
fundamentalists and their theology of 
seriousness in his plays. 


Gottfried Leibniz was another of the most 
important thinkers of that period, and 
Shaftesbury’s work concerned him. He was 


concerned that God deserved reverence 
and Shaftesbury’s mockery went against A Fan 

y y 5 Gottfried Leibniz 
that reverence. 


SACRED COWS 


Under Leibniz’s line of thinking, to make a joke about something is to 
demote its status below that of the joke teller. Some people, according 
to this line ofthought, deserve reverence, with examples being war veterans, 
survivors of violence, martyrs, and saints. 


As such, it follows that these are things people should never joke about. It 
is not merely the pragmatic problem that jokes about these are not funny or 
will not get laughs. The question is not whether one could be funny about 
sensitive topics. Rather, it is a moral prohibition that is being claimed here. 
One ought not to make jokes about these protected individuals, groups, or 
topics. To do so minimizes that which should not be minimized. 
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The argument on the other side, however, takes there to be no prohibition 
on the topics of jokes. Nothing is or ought to be off-limits to humor. The 
counterargument offered is two-fold: First, being the subject of a joke is 
not a harm or a degradation. Second, humor performs social work that 
is so important that any limits that could disable it would be more harmful 
than any individual joke could be. 


Under this line of argument, there might be some topics that cause 
discomfort when people joke about them. However, if they are eliminated 
from the possibility of joking, people might not be able to joke about a range 
of things that they need to have as a part of their discourse. 


Suggested Reading 


Dundes, Cracking Jokes. 
Gimbel, Isn’t that Clever. 


Questions to Consider 


1 We often use the phrase “laughing in church” to denote a place 
where one ought not enjoy a giggle, yet many clergy will intentionally 
include humor in their sermons. Is there something morally wrong 
with such jokes? Is it morally different from trying to make your little 
brother laugh in church? 


2 Is there a minimum amount of time we should wait before making 
jokes about a tragic event? Is it a set amount of time? If someone is 
still sensitive a year, five years, or a decade later, should they lighten 
up about it, or should we keep from joking? 


THE NECESSITY OF HUMOR 


BECIURE ZI 
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eople love humor. However, this lecture is concerned with the broader 

question of if humor is necessary—that is, ifa person can live a truly 

human life without humor. Are people wired for humor? Does having 
a human mind require humor? 


CLASSICAL THOUGHT 


The writers of classical times equated the concept of mind and soul. For 
Greek, Roman, and early Jewish and Christian thinkers, the concept of 
mind is the seat of the will, that which makes people’s decisions for them. 


In the view of Aristotle, humor is the mark of a well-functioning soul. Too 
much humor is morally problematic as it keeps one from fully reaching 
their potentiality as a human. So, too, does having no humor. A moderate 
amount of humor is essential—that is, of the very essence of being human. 


Note that for some early Christian 
writers such as Saint Augustine, 
there is a very different conception 
of what it is to be human because 
they have a different notion of the 
soul. Humans are a combination 
of a material body and an 
immaterial soul. When the body 
dies, the soul is liberated and goes 
to its eternal resting place once it 


has been judged. 


Humans are a combination of 
two completely distinct kinds 
of material. In philosophy, this 
is called metaphysical dualism. 


In this view, reality contains 
two entirely distinct types of 
substances. On the one hand, there is matter, which has properties like 
mass, position, shape, and color. On the other hand, there is mind, which 
lacks these properties but has others like reason, will, and desire. Humans, 
and humans alone, are a combination of the two factors. 


Saint Augustine 
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ENLIGHTENMENT AND 19'*-CENTURY THOUGHT 


In the Enlightenment period, humanity was defined by its rationality. For 
thinkers like René Descartes and Thomas Hobbes, an important question 
is whether humor is a necessary part of a well-functioning, rational soul. 
There were very different theological takes on this question. 


This was a central question of Anthony Ashley Cooper, the third earl of 
Shaftesbury. Shaftesbury saw groups of religious fundamentalists arguing 
the negative side of this question. In their view, humor, like all other bodily 
pleasures, ought to be eschewed by a righteous person. Shaftesbury argued 
that a loving God would not have created a world with the possibility of 
joy and pleasure, including humor, if God had not wanted his children to 
enjoy it. 


In the 19" century, writers like Friedrich Nietzsche embraced the passions. 
The Enlightenment sought to elevate the rational and diminish or completely 
eliminate the irrational and the emotional. The 19'*-century Romantic-era 
reaction was to reject this take it in the other direction. 


In their view, people need to reject reason as the basis for their actions and 
embrace passions, emotions, and the irrational. For this reason, some 19'"- 
century writers argue, people need to embrace humor as a necessary part 
of human life. Human life without humor leads to a broken, incomplete, 
or unexpressed human soul. 


KIERKEGAARD’S VIEW 


One of the most important writers in this movement was the Danish 
philosopher Soren Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard argues that goodness is not 
the same thing as morality. Morality is the part of goodness that is governed 
by reason, but goodness outruns reason. 


The boundary between rationality and irrationality, Kierkegaard argues, is 
God. God is the truth that resides beyond the boundary of reason. If people 
want to be righteous, they cannot be limited by reason. They must embrace 
the irrational and the absurd. 
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This embrace is faith. People must, in Kierkegaard’s famous phrase, take a 
“leap of faith.” That leap is a jump off the edge of reason into the abyss of 
that which cannot be known rationally. There cannot be a good reason to 
believe in God because God is what lies beyond reason. 


However, the leap of faith is not a blind leap. It is a leap that follows a very 
definite trajectory. There is an intellectual road that leads to true faith, and 
that road, Kierkegaard contends, requires humor. 


THE 20" CENTURY 


At the start of the 20" century, the psychological community challenged 
the Enlightenment picture of the mind. Most famous among this group 
is Sigmund Freud. His work contends that the mind would break itself 
without humor. 


The Freudian mind is composed of three parts: the id, housing the 
basic animal urges; the ego, or conscious mind; and the superego, or 
conscience. The id and the superego constantly battle with each other, with 
the superego blocking the id from acting on violent or sexual impulses. This 
friction can warp the mind, causing neuroses in extreme circumstances. 
The mind needs the pressure to be released. Jokes are the safety valves that 
allow the release. 
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The mid-20" century saw a radical shift in the 
scientific world away from the Romanticism 
of the 19'% century and back toward 
a thoroughgoing rational, scientific view of 
the mind. With this move came a rejection 
of the Freudian notions of a subconscious. 
Psychology is a science, and science deals 
with that which is observable. As Karl Popper 
argued, the subconscious is not observable; 
therefore, it is not scientific. It is to be rejected. 


Replacing the subconscious was a mechanistic 
picture of mind. The mind is the brain, and 


Karl Popper 


the brain is an organic computer. With CAT 
scan and PET scan technologies, researchers could watch the brain work in 
real time. They discovered how neurons work individually and in concert. 
The brain was to be thought of as a neural network. 


THE 215" CENTURY 


At the same time, people began building networks capable of human-like 
rational work. Computers could calculate like the human mind. The next 
step would be artificial intelligence, which has attracted much interest in 
the 21° century. Relevant to that topic and this lecture is the book Inside 
Jokes: Using Humor to Reverse-Engineer the Mind by Matthew Hurley, Daniel 
Dennett, and Reginald Adams, Jr. 


They don’t merely ask whether artificial intelligence could have a sense 
of humor but rather argue that it would be necessary for all intelligence 
to have a sense of humor. Humor, they contend, is related to a reasoning 
faculty needed by any intelligence (computerized or with a human brain) 
to live in the world. 


Additionally, Hurley, Dennett, and Adams argue that the dichotomy 
between reason and emotion is a false one. There is not a distinction 
between reason and emotion. There are rational emotions. Reason and the 
passions are necessarily intertwined. What people think is connected to 
what they feel, and what they feel is connected to what they think. 
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It is not a difficult argument to make in terms of evolutionary development. 
Once people evolved the capacity for thought, they could use memory to 
our advantage. The body developed the ability to reward good choices and 
punish bad choices, for instance, reacting with disgust to the smell or taste 


of bad food. 


The same sort of move can be presumed to have happened with cognitive 
practices. Those that led to survival advantages would get a physical reward 
of neurochemicals that yield pleasure. Those that were disadvantageous 
would trigger discomfort-causing agents to be released. Thus, people have 
an emotional component to their rationality. They cannot disentangle what 
they feel from what they think. 


What people think, though, can be very advantageous, especially once they 
have developed brains sophisticated enough to take those memories and 
use them to predict what is likely to happen in a novel circumstance. The 
problem is locating all of the information and only the relevant information, 
feeding it into the part of the brain that can use it to make a prediction, get 
the prediction, and act on it. 


Therefore, people need to speed up the search process and the modeling 
of reality for a prediction process. To do this, people create what Hurley, 
Dennett, and Adams call a mental space. A mental space is a simplified 
universe that contains only a small fraction of the full complexity of the 


real world. 
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However, mistakes in the mental space can lead to flawed expectations and 
errors. Therefore, in addition to needing the ability to create and populate 
these flattened models of reality, people also need a fact-checker for their 
fake worlds. This takes mental energy, so the body creates an incentive 
for spending this extra energy. Finding mistakes in mental spaces yields 
bodily pleasure. 


In turn, people have figured out a way to game the system. They can create 
fake situations with pre-planned mistakes. These are jokes. When people 
hear the setup for a joke, they create the corresponding mental space. Then, 
they hear the punch line, and understanding the punch line requires re- 
creating the mental space to fix the errors exposed in the punch line. The 
brain responds to the error correction with a reward. This is why people love 
humor: It makes them feel good because the brain is wired for it. 


As such, humor is not necessary, but to be human with a brain that works 
in the real world, a sense of humor is. The necessity of humor in human 
life depends upon the picture one has of the human soul or human mind. 


Suggested Reading 


Hurley, Dennett, and Adams, Inside Jokes. 
Richards, A Philosopher Looks at the Sense of Humor. 


Questions to Consider 


1 Ifsomeone does not have a sense of humor at all, do we consider 
them less of a person? 


2 We often see robots in science fiction as humorless, but if Hurley, 
Dennett, and Adams are correct, a sentient robot would have to have 
a sense of humor. Would a robot’s humor be like human humor? 
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omedians are performing artists. They do a very difficult job; it is 

hard to be funny. This lecture asks the question: Should they have 

a longer moral leash because of the difficult job they do and because 
audiences want them to do it? 


Comedians are strongest advocates for the view that comedians ought to 
be given a wider moral berth in what they can say in public. Some argue 
the extreme position that standup comedy is and ought to be an amoral 
activity. Comedy occurs in an ethics-free zone. As a type of art, it is exempt 
from usual ethical standards. Others argue for a more moderate position: 
that there is a line comedians shouldn’t cross, but that line is farther out than 
it is for non-comedians. Still others take a harder line that jokes can cause 
real social harm. 


THE LINGUISTIC ARGUMENT FOR THE 
BROADEST MORAL PERMISSIBILITY 


The argument for the broadest moral permissibility supports the view that 
comedy frees the comedian from all ethical boundaries. This line tends to 
be justified on two very different grounds: one linguistic and one ethical. 


The linguistic justification is based on the idea that standup comedy is an 
art form. Comedians are not statesmen. They are not on stage to change 
minds, advocate for policy, or make arguments. 


The linguist Victor Raskin introduced the philosophically important 
distinction between verbal acts that are bona fide and those that are not 
bona fide. Bona fide communication acts involve one person taking the 
ideas in their head that they believe and putting them into the head of 
another person. 


However, that is not what humor does, Raskin argues. When a person 
tells a joke, they are putting ideas in another person’s head, but the 
person does not think the joke teller believes in those ideas. Any attempt 
to place moral restrictions on comedy is mistaken because it is treating 
jokes like normal speech. It is confusing non—bona fide for bona fide 
communication. As such, comedians can say whatever they want with no 
regard for issues of morality. 
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THE ETHICAL ARGUMENT FOR THE 
BROADEST MORAL PERMISSIBILITY 


The second justification for the position that there are no moral restrictions 
on comedians is the presupposition that listeners hear the words of 
a comedian differently than they hear the words of a normal speaker. The 
basis for this is a social contract, which is a notion that comes from the 
philosopher Thomas Hobbes. In short, a social contract is an agreement 
people enter that gives unique, non-overlapping rights to each individual. As 
long as the contract is enforced, peace can reign, and people can all can 
live longer. 


Some argue that there are 
distinct social contracts that 
govern different parts of society. 
Roseanne Barr, for example, 
argues that there is something 
like a Hobbesian social contract 
that one enters by walking 
into a comedy club or tuning 
in to a particular TV or radio 
channel. Different comedy clubs, 
television outlets, and satellite 
radio stations have different levels 
of offensive speech. A person 
walking into one implicitly agrees 
to the contract. That gives the 


comedian a right to be as offensive 


Roseanne Barr 


as the club or station advertises. 


A modified version of this position comes from those who see a utilitarian 
value in boundary transgression by comedians. The rights-based approach 
simply wants to endow comedians with free rein to go anywhere verbally. It 
argues that there is no line of acceptability. The utilitarian argument, on the 
other hand, allows that there is a line of social acceptability, but argues 
that comedians always are allowed to cross it. There is a line, but moving that 
line is what comedians do and ought to do for the good of everyone. 
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JOKES AS ARTIFACTS 


The philosopher Noél Carroll argues that jokes are an important 
set of cultural artifacts. Jokes come out of a place and time where 
people have certain beliefs and biases. As such, humor can be 
an important social corrective. Carroll argues that jokes reveal 
information about biases, but do so ina way that they are contained 
in utterances that contain logical flaws. Jokes reveal what people 
are afraid of and whom they are marginalizing. In turn, jokes can 
help identify what parts of a society need fixing and start people 
on the road to fixing it. 


THE MODERATE VIEW 


Some people argue that comedians should play around the 
boundary, but that does not make all crossings of those 
boundaries legitimate. The writer Lindy West argues this 
moderate line in a series of newspaper opinion pieces 


published in the wake of the rape joke controversy 
involving Daniel Tosh. 


West does not take the view that rape jokes are off- 
limits. She acknowledges that there is a line and argues 
that comedians should explore that line. She allows 
that there are comedians whose rape jokes remain on 
the morally acceptable side; for example, in this view, 
jokes that cleverly point out aspects of rape culture 
and highlight the difficulty of being a woman in this 
world are allowable. However, there are aggressive rape 
jokes, like those of Tosh, that cross the line and should 
be rejected. 


Given the prevalence of sexual violence in today’s 
society, a comedian can be assured that a non-trivial 
percentage of his or her audience will have experienced 
the threat of sexual assault, sexual violence, or rape. 
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When one brazenly crosses that boundary in a fashion that glorifies or 
makes casual the committing of rape, it sends a signal to the audience. 
It trivializes an act that is not only traumatic for those in the audience 
who are victims, but says that their pain is not to be taken seriously. 


This is a deontological argument. People have a duty to not harm. There 
are jokes that do cause harm. These jokes are thereby morally problematic. 


THE HARD LINE 


Other philosophers and comedians hold that certain jokes are simply 
wrong and ought to be outright condemned. This is a lesson that West’s 
interlocutor, Roseanne Barr, clearly did not learn from this public 
conversation, which occurred years before one of her comments on Twitter 
led to the cancellation of her reboot television series. 


One line of argument is that jokes should be morally allowed if they 
are funny. However, the hardline position contends that funniness does 
not let the comedian off the hook. Indeed, funny jokes may be even 
more pernicious. 


In his book Ha! The Science of When We Laugh and Why, author Scott 
Weems examines what happens in the brain to generate laughter and 
the mirthful appreciation of humor. Weems points out that jokes have 
unexpected neurological consequences. Because people recognize jokes 
as non—bona fide communication, the brain does not engage its critical 
faculties when processing the content of the joke. People do not evaluate 
the truth or falsity of the content because it is a joke. 


However, the brain still processes the information as it does with any other 
memory that involves linguistic information. The content of the joke still 
makes its way into the brain. If the joke is really funny, the consequence is 
that people assimilate that information into their brains and also associate it 
with joy. People are given a psychological reward for something that escapes 
critical examination and can lead to increased bias. 
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This leads some philosophers and comedians to argue that it is completely 
backward to exempt comedians from moral responsibility for their routines 
and the jokes they make on stage. If anything, they contend, comedians 
have a higher moral bar. Because of the possible effects of their work, 
comedians should be more constrained by moral considerations. 


Comedian Hari Kondabolu makes this case in his documentary The 
Problem with Apu. He examines the social and political meaning of the 
character Apu from the animated television program The Simpsons. Apu is 
the show’s only South Asian character and is built around the stereotype of 
South Asians as the owners of convenience stores. 


In the case of representations of South Asians in American mass media, the 
only real presence people could see—especially before the emergence of Aziz 
Ansari, Mindy Kaling, Kal Penn, and other comics—was Apu. American 
society was saying that if one was South Asian, there was only one social 
image. They are all like that. 


Humor, it has been argued above, has the ability to reinforce preconceived 
notions, especially if funny. Apu’s appearance on The Simpsons is funny 
material. It also reinforces the stereotype of a group for which there is 
no counter-narrative or wider range of images. Therefore, the argument 
is that there is a moral problem with the character of Apu. As a result 
of Kondabolu’s film and the cultural conversation surrounding it, Hank 
Azaria, the actor who does the voice of Apu, has offered to hand the role 
over to someone else. 


Suggested Reading 
Crtichley, On Humour. 


Questions to Consider 


1 Is morality context dependent or context independent in the case 
of jokes? 


2 Do comedians have a social responsibility that other people don’t? 
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umor is a strange sort of speech because it does make people see 

the world differently, and it can shame the powerful in a way that 

little else can. This seems to give humor a special political power. 
This lecture looks at the political power of humor and how different groups 
have used it. 


MINORITY COMMUNITIES 


It is not accidental that there are so many comic entertainers throughout 
history who have come from marginalized groups. From the very start of 
the art form that is standup comedy, a disproportionate number of stars 
have come from minority communities. 


Part of this is historical. Many early standup comedians performed in shows 
that catered to minority audiences. From the 1920s to the 1950s, there 
were two offshoots of Vaudeville that greatly shaped American humor. 
The Borscht Belt was a set of venues aimed at vacationing Jews and was 
the launchpad of Jewish comedians from Henny Youngman to Jack Benny 
to Milton Berle. 


At the same time, the Chitlin’ Circuit was formed by a collection of clubs 
that catered to African American audiences during the time when American 
society was segregated. This allowed African American comedians like 
Moms Mabley and Redd Foxx to ascend to stardom. 


The comedy that came out of the Borscht Belt and the Chitlin’ Circuit 
was largely apolitical, but it did give voice to the everyday experiences of 
members of the culture whose voices were usually stifled. However, once 
Jewish and African American comedians had established themselves, what 
was said by the voices began to change. 


To be a member of a minority group in America in the 20% century 
was to experience oppression and cultural alienation ranging from job 
discrimination to housing difficulties to lynching. This cultural context led 
to humor becoming overtly political. The generation straddling the Borscht 
Belt and Chitlin’ Circuit and the modern period of American standup began 
to use humor to both air the grievances of the oppressed and to humorously 
expose the problems and inequities of American society. 
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PUNCHING UP 


In later generations of comedians, including 
George Carlin and Richard Pryor through 
the likes of Bill Hicks, Margaret Cho, Dave 
Chappelle, The Daily Show, and The Colbert 
Report, comedy became an accepted and 
expected means of punching up—that is, 
exposing the social and political problems that 
plagued the nation. Political humor became a 
standard comic genre. 


By making the otherwise uncomfortable 
truth funny, comedians make it palatable if 
not desirable. People can enjoy that which 
would otherwise upset them. Shakespeare 


knew this. This is why it is often only the 
fool in Shakespearean plays who is capable of 
speaking truth to power. For example, in King Lear, it is only the fool who 
can tell the king that which he does not want to hear about the conniving 
tactics of his beloved family. Humor seems to be able to make acceptable 
talk of things people would otherwise not talk about. 


THE DOUBLE EDGE 


Humor can be a double-edged sword. The case study in this sort of 
circumstance is the end of The Chappelle Show. Comedian Dave Chappelle 
had a sketch comedy series that was setting the world on fire, but then he 
abruptly ended his program and left comedy. The public was baffled: Why 


would someone at the top of his game just walk away? 


The story is that Chappelle was taping a bit for the show. In the routine, 
Chappelle is on a long flight, and the stewardess comes to take his meal 
order. He has the choice of fish or fried chicken. He prefers the chicken over 
the fish, but is afraid that even he, a celebrity, cannot order fried chicken 
as a black man without feeding into a stereotype. His alter ego, a minstrel 
singer who embodies all the racial stereotypes African Americans have had 
to endure, urges him to order the chicken. 


Margaret Cho 
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The sketch was intended to be a piece that 
addressed the complexities of being African 
American in a culture that has a tradition of 
inequality. However, as Chappelle was taping the 
part of the alter ego, he heard someone off-stage 
laughing hysterically. It was clearly a white person 
laughing at the stereotype. 


The tone of the laughter seemed derisive, and it 
led Chappelle to wonder, and ultimately become 
convinced that, he was not displaying the 
problems of the stereotype in the minds of some 
of his viewers. Rather, he was entrenching the 
stereotype itself. He was not challenging the social 
problem, but inadvertently becoming part of it. 


POLITICAL LEANINGS 


Two questions regarding humor and political affiliation that have been 
considered by a number of thinkers are these: Why are so many more 
comedians liberal than conservative? Why do those who seek to change 
society more often end up as professional humorists compared with those 
who seek to maintain the structure? 


Political scientist Alison Dagnes asks this question in her book A Conservative 
Walks Into a Bar. She interviewed comedians and comedy writers about 
their views of politics and their own backgrounds. In the end, she draws 
an interesting conclusion. 


Part of it, she says, may be structural. People prefer to hang out with people 
like them. When people spend time with one another, they include each 
other in their professional networks. Since many comics are liberal, they will 
befriend, mentor, and offer opportunities more often to other liberal comics. 


Another angle she speculates about is education. A disproportionate number 
of the successful comics she spoke with came from a liberal arts background. 
They studied at schools that focus their curriculum on requiring students to 
become comfortable adopting multiple, sometimes conflicting, perspectives. 


Dave Chappelle 
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These students likely took philosophy classes or other courses that forced 
them to understand how something looks when viewed through very 
different eyes and that celebrated the insight that comes from this sort of 
process. This, of course, feeds into comedy, which often turns on the sorts 
of incongruities that arise from seeing something normal in an unusual way. 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION 


However, not all comics are college educated. Indeed, many—especially 
those in minority groups—would not have had access to this sort of 
educational opportunity. Still, in any decade of the 20" or 21 centuries, 
there have been a disproportionate number of comedians who have come 
from minority groups. 


W. E. B. Du Bois was one of the first great figures in sociology early in the 
20° century and an African American. His great work, The Souls of Black 
Folks, changed the world by presenting a thoughtful and scientific account 
of what marginalization does to human mind and culture. He developed 
the view that members of a minority community will have what he called 
a double consciousness. 


When one group controls the society, that group also controls the language, 
the values, and the categories that make up the world. That group gets 
to determine the rules of the game. As such, when a person is not part 
of that group, they you have to learn to see the world as the powerful 
see it. However, back home, they have their own language, values, speech 
patterns, and ways of being. Minority members are forced to live culturally 
bifurcated lives. 


However, having different lenses through which to see the world can also 
be an advantage. It can give insight by allowing one to see things in a way 
that most people with only a single cultural lens do not. This can be useful 
in terms of innovation, but also in terms of humor. The world will seem 
a constant incongruity, and ifa person is clever enough to be able to express 
it linguistically, they have an advantage in comedy. 


The system tends to disadvantage minorities, and so members of minority 
groups tend to support changing the system. Their ability to see things 
another way also aids in their ability to see how the world could be different. 
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NEUROSCIENCE 


Contemporary neuroscience gives results that are consistent with the 
sociological take on the matter. A study published in the journal Current 
Biology shows that political liberals tend to have enlarged anterior cingulates. 
This is the part of the brain that deals with ambiguity and resolving 
complex problems. 


Political conservatives tend to have a larger amygdale, the part of the brain 
that deals with immediate reaction to threat and fear. The anterior cingulate 
is also very involved in the brain’s processing of humor. This accidental 
correlation may play some explanatory role in showing why the humor scale 
tilts in one political direction toward those who have a propensity for seeing 
things as possibly other than they are. 


This does not mean that conservatives cannot be funny. There are great 
conservative comics such as P. J. O’Rourke, Jeff Foxworthy, and Nick 
Di Paola. However, the observed phenomenon of humor being used as 
a political tool does skew to the liberal side, and there are neurological, 
sociological, and philosophical grounds that explain this. 


Suggested Reading 


Crtichley, On Humour. 
Dagnes, A Conservative Walks Into a Bar. 


Question to Consider 


1 How much change does political satire really cause? Do we just write 
it off as silliness or does it really affect how we see the world? 
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urely, the old saying “laughter is the best medicine” is meant 
S metaphorically. A life chock full of merriment will lift the spirits 
and make for a happier lived experience. This lecture, however, 
asks if this aphorism can be taken literally. Does humor aid in health? 
Does humor aid in wellness? Can humor help people live their fullest lives 


as biological beings? 


THE BODY 


The human body thrives on humor. Human life may be thought to have 
three elements: body, mind, and spirit. An interesting example of humor's 
effect on the body is Norman Cousins’s Anatomy of an Illness as Perceived 
by the Patient. 


Following a trip to the Soviet Union as a cultural ambassador in the 1960s, 
Cousins returned with a serious medical condition. He was eventually 
diagnosed with ankylosing spondylitis, which is an illness that causes the 
connective tissue in the body to disintegrate. 


Cousins’s specialists gave him only a one in 500 chance of beating the 
ailment, and so he decided to work with his doctor to change the approach 
to his treatment. This approach was not to substitute laughter for medicine, 
but to change a number of the elements of his treatment. 


First, he altered the drug regimen. Because the condition was extremely 
painful, Cousins was prescribed a variety of powerful painkillers. He decided 
to move away from them because he thought it possible that the side effects 
might in fact be contributing to the worsening of the condition. He then 
added other medications, especially large doses of vitamin C, which, based 
on the best research of the times, held promise for aiding in the fight against 
the disease. 


Finally, he used comedy as a drug. His particular ailment may have been 
caused by problems with his adrenal glands. The adrenal system is sensitive 
to stress in the human body. He considered the possibility that the reaction 
could work in both directions. If stress causes changes in hormones and other 
aspects of the body, which can lead to illness, could the opposite of stress 
—joy, mirth, hope, and love—also affect the body in a curative way? 
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His first step was to change his physical environment. He found the hospital 
stressful, so he moved to a comfortable hotel room. There, he would watch 
episodes of Candid Camera and Marx Brothers movies, and have nurses read 
funny stories aloud to him. He found that good, full belly laughs did have a 
physiological effect. Laughing heartily decreased his pain and allowed him 
to sleep for a couple of hours, a stretch of time his pain had not allowed 
previously. A lack of sleep is itself a stressor, so increased sleep meant more 
time when the body could focus on healing. 


As his pain decreased, his mood improved, and his sleeping time increased. 
This then led to markers in his blood becoming better and better, all 
of which led to less stress and more humor. It was a virtuous cycle that 
continued allowing him to get better and better until he was largely pain 
free and able to return to something like his old life. Cousins doesn’t claim 
that he was cured by Groucho Marx, but he does argue that he found that 
humor allowed his body to work better and helped it heal itself. 


THE MIND 


A contemporary neuroscientific approach to the human mind can reveal if 
humor is needed for psychological health. Some brains that are not working 
well do not appreciate humor, even if it is fully recognized. Those who suffer 
from depression, for example, will understand that an utterance is a joke 
and will get the joke, but still will find no humor in it. Depressed minds 


just do not experience the joy of mirth that accompanies humor. 
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The fact that so many great comedians have suffered from depression 
shows that depression does not damage the ability to see humor, to get 
humor, or to understand humor. It only affects the ability to be affected 
by humor. 


REWARD SYSTEMS AND DEPRESSION 


Depression affects the brain in a number of ways, but one of them is 
to disrupt the reward systems. The depressed brain does not reward 
itself for positive acts the way a non-depressed 

brain does. The pathways associated with 
humor involve the reward systems in addition 
to other areas used in cognition. A depressed 
person still has the cognitive capacity to get 
a joke, but the brain’s reward system will not 
release the happiness chemical that usually 
accompanies it. 


On the other hand, there are ailments that can lead the brain in the other 
direction: hyper humor. There are psychological conditions that lead 
to uncontrollable laughter and seeing humor everywhere. An example 
comes from 1962 in Kashasha, Tanzania, when an outbreak of contagious 
uncontrollable laughter broke out. Starting at a boarding school for girls, 
some of the students started laughing and could not stop. Ultimately, 
more than 1,000 people experienced this over an 18-month period in 
the region. 


The explanation of the outbreak of contagious laughter is not medical. It 
was not a virus or disease. Rather, the experts argue, the Tanzania incident 
was a result of cultural stress. Life in these villages was hard. When the 
release of laughter began, it spread out of psychological need and became 
seemingly unstoppable. 


In one direction, issues with the brain can lead to too little appreciation of 
humor. In the other direction, issues with the brain can lead to too much. 
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HUMOR AND BRAIN HEALTH 


The question remains: Does humor help maintain a healthy brain? The 
loss of one’s sense of humor in older individuals is a symptom of the onset 
of Alzheimer’s disease. As the brain ceases to work properly, one of the first 
obvious behavioral signs is that the person stops finding funny things funny. 
A healthy brain does, indeed, seek out humor. 


In a number of ways, humor helps the healthy brain stay healthy. Humor 
decreases stress hormones, and increasingly, it is coming to be seen that 
humor has cognitive benefits. Studies are now indicating that humor helps 
in the learning process. Hearing a joke beforehand can help prime people 
to learn how to do a task. 


Beyond the individual brain, social psychology also shows positive effects of 
humor. The work of Robert Provine shows that humor is a social lubricant. 
When people laugh together, it eases their interpersonal relationship and 
leads to better relations. 
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THE SOUL 


For the purposes of this lecture, the soul is the spirit—that is, the stance one 
adopts toward existence and how one chooses to be in life. This lecture’s 
final question is if humor is a necessary part of how people need to approach 
their lives. 


Philosopher Lydia Amir argues that it is. Amir supports this claim 
with a combination of a de-Christianized version of the views of Soren 
Kierkegaard and elements found in the work of philosopher Martin 
Heidegger. God, for Kierkegaard, is beyond human reason, and therefore 
all religion must be irrational. In order to have a mind well suited to the 
task of appropriately embracing the irrational, one must train it through 
the appreciation of irony and humor. 


For Heidegger, the situation is a bit different. Heidegger argues that the 
fundamental question is: What is it to be the experiencing self? He argues 
that people may ask this question and think they know, but that there is a 
central contradiction one must face. One must see that one is not what one 
is, but that which one hopes to be. By that, he means people are projects. 
Everything people choose, they choose because it helps them become the 
being they are trying to be. 


Amir takes a similar stance toward human existence. Like Heidegger, she 
sees a foundational contradiction at the heart of the human condition. 
Humans are, by nature, aspirational beings, but they live in a fickle 
world that often bars the path to realizing those aspirations. Human life 
is unavoidably tragic. 


Amir argues that in the face of rational hopelessness, people come to grasp that 
hopelessness, yet they continue to hope. Therefore, humans are ridiculous 
beings. However, Amir sees the power of humor to enrich and alter the 
human mind. “The alchemy of humor reveals itselfas redemptive,” she says. 
People are meaningless beings who gain a meaning by being able to laugh 
at themselves and their meaningless search for meaning. People are full 
human, Amir argues, because they can find humor in being human. 
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Suggested Reading 


Amir, Humor and the Good Life in Modern Philosophy. 
Cousins, Anatomy of an Illness as Perceived by the Patient. 
Marinoff, Therapy for the Sane. 

Mindess, “The Panorama of Humor and the Meaning of Life.” 


Questions to Consider 


1 When we laugh too hard, we hurt. We even call it “side-splitting” 
laughter. Do the advantages of such laughter outweigh the pain? 


2 We often think of broken dreams as tragic. We feel like a part of 
us dies when we have to give up on our hopes. Does this make the 
ridiculousness of humanity bittersweet, or does it completely swamp 
the humor Amir asks us to see in the human condition? 
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